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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 

MABEL "joins" WITH A DUTEBENOE. 

Mabel, after the first few minutes, found her- 
self as much at home with all the family, as though 
she had never quitted her uncle*s roof. In Uncle 
John and Aunt Maiy she found no change at all, 
except that they were dearer and kinder than ever. 
And though her cousins had grown out of recog- 
nition at first, yet as they recalled together sundry 
childish adventures, the well-remembered expres- 
sion returned to each face, and Mabel could see 
them again as they used to be : Jack, a wild 
harum-scarum hobbledehoy, for ever falling into 
scrapes and marvellously scrambling out of them, 
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2 MABEL'S PROGRESS. 

but under all circumstances the hero and idol of 
the two little girls; and Janet, a grave silent 
sober little body, devoted to her father even from 
her baby days, and invariably peace-maker in any 
of the rare dissensions that arose among them. 

Janet was now a young woman of nineteen, and 
— ^her mother^s opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing — was certainly not pretty, though hers was a 
face that few people would forget, and fewer, 
having once seen it, would not like to see again. 
She was very pale, with a complexion of a thick 
creamy white, and hair of too light a flaxen hue to 
be flattered by the appellation of golden. Her 
eyebrows and eyelashes were fortunately of a 
darker shade of brown, and her grey eyes were 
set very deep beneath a broad overhanging fore- 
head. Her mouth, though wide, was singularly 
sweet in expression, and her jaw somewhat too 
massive, but well curved, and with a charming 
dimple in the chin. Her figure, rather above the 
middle height, was spare and ungraceful, and she 
had a slight stoop in her shoulders, occasioned by 
years of weak health. 

" Tm sorry Polly couldn't be here to meet you, 
dear," said Aunt Mary ; ** she is looking forward to 
seeing you with such pleasure. Her husband is 
very busy to-day, and the little one is ailing 
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slightly, so she could not well leave home, but she 
will come to-morrow." 

" What is Polly's new name, Aunt Mary f You 
told me that her husband was a teacher of music, 
but did not tell me his name." 

^^Oh, his name is Bensa, Carlo Bensa; and 
Polly is called Madame Bensa. Think of Polly 
being Madame anybody !" 

"Anitahan!" 

" An Italian, and a very clever singing-master. 
But what is more important, he is the best crea- 
ture in the world, and he perfectly worships 
Polly." 

Mrs. Walton — ^by that name she was always 
addressed, and by that name I shall call her in 
these pages — ^would not suffer the evening sitting 
to be prolonged as far into the night as the younger 
people would have had it. 

" Mabel is tired," she said. " The parliament is 
dissolved. I am only in the farce to-night, so I 
need not be at the theatre before half-past nine. 
But I must positively know that Mabel is com- 
fortably in bed before Jack and I set off. We 
have put you a little bed in Janet's room, my 
dear. You won't mind sharing her chamber? It 
is an airy room, and the largest in the house, 
though, to be sure, that isn't saying much for its 
b2 
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dimensions.*' With that, Mrs. Walton led the 
way up-stairs, and saw Mabel peacefully composed 
for her night's rest before she betook herself to 
the theatre. 

The next day, Saturday, was a busy one for 
Mrs. Walton. She was occupied at rehearsal all 
the morning, and had to play in two pieces at 
night : so Mabel had no opportunity for the quiet 
talk with her which she was veiy anxious to have. 
YThen she said something respecting her wish to 
talk over her own prospects. Aunt Mary (who 
was trimming a muslin apron with blue ribbon to 
be worn that evening as part of the costume of a 
smart soubrette) kissed her and bade her wait 
patiently until the morrow, when she and Uncle 
John and Mabel would hold a Cabinet Council. 

"Now, Mabel, my child," said Aunt Mary, 
after church on Sunday, when she and her hus- 
band and niece were quietly seated in the little 
sitting-room in her own home: "Now, Mabel^ let 
us hear what you wish, and what you propose, 
and what you expect! And then Uncle John 
and I will give you the best help and advice we 
can. 

" Dear Aunt Mary, what I wish is to be a good 
actress ; what I propose is to set about beginning 
to learn my profession practically as soon as may 
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be ; what I expect is ** Mabel paused a mo- 
ment doubtfully, and then resumed : " Well, what 
I expect is that, with youth and strength, and a 
determination to work hard, and a good motive to 
spur me on to execution, and your help, dear aunt 
and uncle, I shall be able to earn my own living, 
and even to do something to help mamma and 
educate dear Uttle Julian." 

^^ Well answered, Mabel," said her uncle, passing 
his hand lightly over the girl's head, as he spoke : 
"well answered, little woman. How her voice 
reminds me of Philip's, to be sure I Just as I can 
remember the sound of it, when we were little lads 
together." And the blind man sighed softly. 

His wife instantly pressed closer to him, and 
took one of his hands between hers. 

"Bless thee, Mary," said her husband. "Don't 
think I'm fretting, my own one. No, no; the 
sound of the child's voice carried me back to the 
days of lang syne for a moment. But there was 
no Mary in those days ; no Mary and no bairns. 
I wouldn't lose you and change back again, wifie ; 
not even to see the blessed sunshine again. But 
come, come I We're a pretty cabinet council, 
wasting our time on anything but the matter in 
hand : — ^though perhaps that has been known to 
happen in more august assemblies. Well now, 
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Mabel, I need not ask if you have my sister- 
^n-law's consent to making this attempt, because 
I'm sure you wouldn't go against her wishes." 

^^ Mamma disliked the idea very much at first, 
Uncle John. The people about her are full of the 
strongest prejudices against everything connected 
with the theatre. But she yielded to my strong 
wish at last." 

" Good I Still, another thing must be thought 
of, Mabel. You were unfortunate in your first 
eiq>eriment at govemessing. But we are not to 
conclude from that, that all schools are like the 
school at Eastfield, or that all schoolmistresses 
are like Mrs. Hatchett. The good we can get 
out of the prejudices of other people is to learn to 
try to overcome our own. Have you quite made 
up your mind that such a position, even under 
favourable circumstances, would be distasteful to 
you?" 

"Quite, Uncle John." 

" You know, Mabel, if you go on the stage, you 
will have many rubs to encounter. It isn't all 
smooth sailing, even for the lucky ones. You 
must make up your mind to work hard, to be 
patient, and to hold a steady course undauntedly. 
You know the Arabian story which tells how the 
princess had to climb a rugged mountain to reach 
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the magic bird, the singing tree, and the golden 
water. The mountain was strewn with black 
stones, the petrified remains of those who had 
striven in Tain to reach the sommit. The sole 
condition of success was to turn a deaf ear to the 
clamour of taunting voices that filled the air, and 
tempted one to look back. The princess wisely dis- 
trusted her own strength, so she filled her ears 
with cotton, and having thus rendered them im- 
pervious to the mocking voices, made her way 
victoriously up the hill, and seized the prize she 
had come for. Now, Mabel, you certainly cannot 
stuflF your ears with cotton, but you must fill your 
mind and occupy your attention with thoughts 
that shall serve to deaden very considerably the 
idle babble that might other\iv4se distract you from 
the goal." 

" Dear uncle, I will try. I don't fear work, and 
I am most willing to learn. It must be a steep 
hill that shall turn me. Uncle John." 

^^Well, my child, God prosper you! You're 
my dear brother^s own daughter, every inch of you. 
Tell Phil a thing was difficult, and you might be 
sworn he would try to master it. I've done my 
preachment, Mabel. I have plenary absolution 
to talk as much as I like. I can do so little — 
so very little — ^beside. When it comes to real 
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practical business, I must hand you over to Aunt 
Maiy.'* 

**rm sure, John," said his wife, indignantly, 
^ you're very practical. Now, dear Mabel, since 
you are resolved, I must tell you what plan we had 
talked over among ourselves. We go, as I told 
you, to Balclare every summer. The manager is 
an old acquaintance of mine, and, as the place is 
small, and everything on a diminutive scale, and 
he can't afford a large company, I dare say he 
would be very glad to give you a trial. Only I 
fear, Mabel, you mustn't expect any salary at first ; 
but if you do well, it will not be long before you 
will be able to earn a salary, never fear. The first 
thing to be done is to write to Moffatt — ^he is the 
manager of the E[ilclare circuit — and hear what he 
says. I have not the least doubt as to his answer. 
Then you must get up in a few stock pieces. The 
leading lady won't let you have much business." 

" Much business. Aunt Mary ? " 

" Many good parts, child. But I shall stipulate 
for one or two of the lightest of the juvenile lead, 
to give you practice; and then you must take 
walking ladies, or utility, or whatever comes upper- 
most." 

" Oh, of course, aunt." (Mabel guessed at the 
meaning of these terms.) 
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^^ And then we must see about dresses for you. 
Fortunately^ Polly is on a larger scale than you 
are, so the chief alterations needed will be to take 
in, and that's always easy. There are a good 
many of her costumes lying by. We will see 
about all that to-morrow. You'll take Polly's old 
place with me. Janet's always busy with her 
father, you know. The first time I went to 
Kilclare without Polly, I felt quite lost. It will 
be the greatest comfort in the world to me to have 
you; but here are Polly, and Jack, and Janet, 
and Charles, and baby, all coming across the 
square. Now, Mabel, prepare to like my son-in- 
law very much, and to fall over head and ears in 
love with baby." 
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CHAPTER n. 

MESOPOTAMIA AND THE ViOLlir. 

Madame Bensa ran into the sitting-room with 
outstretched arms, and catching Mabel in them, 
hugged her heartily. 

"You dear little thing!" she cried. "How 
pretty you've grown ; and you're taller than you 
promised to be. But I should have known you 
anywhere. The same eyes ; the same smile. Good- 
ness, what a booby you must be, Jack, not to have 
recognised her instantly. Charles, come here and 
be presented to your cousin, Mabel Eamshaw. 
His name is Carlo, but I couldn't possibly call 
him by it ; it sounds so like a dog, doesn't it? At 
least, pronounced in my English fashion. And I 
carit roll my r^s. And here's baby. Isn't she fat? 
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And she never cries. I consider those the two 
most charming qualities possible in a babj." So 
Polly rattled on in a blithe good humoured way, 
that infected one with good spirits, and looked as 
buxom and pleasant a young matron as you could 
desire to behold. Her husband was a quiet ugly 
bright-eyed little man, very simple and gentle in 
manner. An atmosphere of peace and good will 
pervaded the family circle. 

Mr. Moffatt, the manager, wrote a very gracious 
letter to Mrs. Walton, consenting to give her young 
relative a trial, on the very handsome conditions 
of her performing gratis, finding her own ward- 
robe, and making herself generally useful in the 
business of the theatre. 

"What sort of study are you, Mabel?" asked 
her aunt one morning, bringing into the room a 
pile of queer little books, covered with yellow, 
green, or brown paper. 

" What sort of study, Aunt Mary?" 

"I mean, do you learn by heart easily and 
quickly." 

"Yes; I think so." 

" Because Tve got a list from Mr. Moffatt of 
the pieces most likely to be done during the first 
week. And you had better begin to get some of 
them into your head at once."! 
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^ Oh yes, aunt,'* said Mabel, eagerly, seizing on 
the little pile of books, and turning them over one 
by one. Her face fell a little as her examination 
proceeded. " I don't know any of these," she said, 
looking up. 

** No, of course not. How should you f That's 
why I was anxious that you should have time to 
write out a few parts. These are chiefly prompt- 
books, and you will not be able to keep them." 

" But," said Mabel, hesitating, and slowly turn- 
ing over a few leaves, ^^ they seem to me to be — 
to be dreadful nonsense !" 

^^ You'll find that they act well enough, dear." 

" I thought, Aunt Mary, that I might perhaps 
have one or two parts in Shakespeare. I don't 
mean the leading parts, although I have studied 
Bosalind, and Cordelia, and Imogen, and nearly 
all Juliet. I mean little parts, like Celia, or Hero, 
or Jessica." 

Aunt Mary shook her head. " Tm afraid, Mabel, 
that you won't get Celia, or Hero, or Jessica, for 
the very sufficient reason that the plays those cha- 
racters are in, are not at all likely to be done. 
Such a thing might happen on a benefit, or a 
bespeak ; but otherwise Moffatt sticks to tragedy 
and farce. But we're sure to do Hamlet, and I 
will stipulate for Ophelia for you. Moffatt's lead- 
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ing ladj can't turn a tune, and so Ophelia gene- 
rally falls to the singing chambermaid. But thalf s 
very bad, of coarse. Meanwhile, get up in those 
parts that Tve marked with a pencil, there's a 
good girl." 

Aunt Mary bustled away to rehearsal, leaving 
Mabel seated before the play-books, uncertain upon 
which of them to begin. At length she took up a 
melodrama of the old-fashioned kind, with a band 
of robbers, and a forest, and a castle, and a 
virtuous heroine in distress, and her equally 
virtuous though not equally distressed confidential 
friend — ^for there is a proportion to be observed in 
these things, and it would never do to plunge the 
walking lady into an equal depth of misery with 
the first lady — and a great many high-flown 
speeches, full of the most exalted sentiments, but 
a little hazy as to grammar, and containing, per- 
haps, a somewhat undue proportion of the vocative 
case. 

Janet was seated opposite her cousin, engaged 
in making a fair copy of a very confused and 
blotted manuscript. John Eamshaw had recently 
dictated to her several papers on chemistry, which 
had been accepted and paid for, by the editor of a 
magazine which professed to present scientific sub- 
jects in a popular form. Small sums of money 
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have given a deal of happiness in this large world ; 
but perhaps no small snm of money ever occar 
sioned a purer joy than was felt by Mary Walton 
Eamshaw when the post-oflSce order arrived in 
payment for her husband's first article. It was 
curiously pathetic to hear her expressions of proud 
delight, and the ingenious manner in which she 
endeavoured to convince John — ^having first most 
thoroughly convinced herself — that those two or 
three guineas were more important to the house- 
hold exchequer than all the earnings of the rest of 
the family put together. Janet, as her father^s 
amanuensis, was making a fair copy of a manu- 
script whilst Mabel was looking over her play- 
books. 

" I am afraid/' said Janet, looking attentively 
at her cousin, " that you don't much like your task, 
Mabel!" 

Mabel blushed. " Oh," said she, " I am afraid 
you will think I'm but a poor creature to break 
down at the first trial. But it is not the trouble I 
mind a bit. I could learn every word in the play 
in a couple of hours. Only I don't think I shall 
be able to say this. I shall feel so ashamed." 

"Ashamed?" 

"Yes; it w such nonsense? Do listen to this, 
Janet. ^My lord, I quail not at your threats. 
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^ The thunder of your frown hath for me no 
terrors. Beware ! There may come a day when 
retribution, upon lurid wing, shall blight you even 
at the zenith of your power. Beware ! beware !' " 

Janet smiled her rare sweet smile. 

" Cousin Mabel, I think your business will be to 
make it seem not trash. Don't you remember the 
story of the man who made everybody cry by his 
pathetic way of saying Mesopotamia? I advise 
you to dismiss the sense of ridicule from your 
mind, and get the words into your head while I 
finish copying this page." 

"Oh, thank you, Janet," said Mabel, simply. 
" How sensible you are I I will try, but I fear it 
would be impossible for me to make anybody cry 
by saying Mesopotamia I" 

By dint, however, of fixing her mind upon the 
necessity of making the best of what was entrusted 
to her, Mabel not only committed to memory the 
three or four parts that had been given her, but 
managed to repeat them to her aunt, when the 
latter came home, with some degree of earnestness : 
though when she came to "My lord, I quail not at 
•your threats," &c., she was conscious of feeling 
tame and sheepish, and of becoming very hot and 
red in the face* 

She was very anxious to see as mudi acting as 
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possible, and accordinglj she and her xmde and 
Janet ensconced themselyes, eyening after even- 
ing, in a comer of the upper boxes of the 
Dublin theatre, and witnessed a great many 
performances. Mabel was always intensely in- 
terested, and was the best audience in the world, 
becoming quite absorbed in the fortunes of 
the scene. Indeed, so easily was she moved to 
tears by the mimic sorrows before her— even by 
those of the wildest and most melodramatically im- 
possible sort — that Janet sometimes quietly whis- 
pered in her cousin's ear, ^^ Mesopotamia, Mabel, 
Mesopotamia!" 

So the evenings slipped away, until on a certain 
evening, when they were aU assembled at supper, 
John Eamshaw, with his daughter and niece, 
having been in the ^^ front" of the theatre, and 
Mrs. Walton having been acting, Jack said, ^^Tll 
give you all three guesses as to who came to pay 
me a visit in the painting-room to-night." 

^^ Stop a moment. Jack !" said his sister Janet. 
*^Do we all know him?" 

" Yes, all of you, except Mabel ; and it's well 
for her peace of mind that she doesn't know him, 
for he is about the handsomest fellow going, 
though I can't say I like him particularly. There's 
something snaky about his eyes." 
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" r ve guessed 1 '* cried Mabel, suddenly. " Your 
Tisltoi^s christian name begins with A? " 

^^ Yes/' repHed Jack, staring at his cousin. 

" And his surname with T ? ** 

^^Will any lady or gentleman present," said 
Jack, looking round, ^^ be so good as to repeat the 
most approved form of exorcism against witch- 
craft ? Also, mother, if you happen to have such 
a trifle in your pocket as an old horse-shoe, I should 
be obliged by your allowing me to nail it on the 
threshold." 

"But who was it. Jack f " cried his mother and 
Janet together. 

"Ask Mabel. She evidently knows all about 
it." 

" Jack, how can you be so absurd ? " said Mabel, 
laughing. " I only guessed that your visitor was 
Mr. AMred Trescott." 

"To be surel That's alll" returned Jack. 
** A young man, whom I have not seen for more 
than a year, appears to me in the solitude of my 
painting-room one evening in the most unexpected 
manner. Returning to the bosom of my family, 
I invite its various members to hazard a guess as 
to who my visitor was ; and the only one who in- 
stantly pitches on the truth is Mabel I Mabel, 
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who is unacquainted with him, but who, never- 
theless, has his christian name as pat on her tongue 
as if she had been his godmother." 

" Alfred Trescott," said Janet, putting her hand 
to her head ; ^ then it was he ? Of course ! I 
thought I knew the face. My attention was at- 
tracted this evening by a young man sitting in 
the orchestra (though not playing any instrument), 
and I thought I knew him ! Now I remember. 
Alfred Trescott, of course! He stared a good 
deal at us, and that first made me observe him. 
Mabel was so absorbed in the play, that she had 
no eyes for any one." 

" And my part of the mystery is no mystery to 
anybody but Jack," said Mabel, smiling. "I have 
told Aunt Mary all about my acquaintance with 
little Corda Trescott" 

"Well," returned Jack. "But how did you 
guess that Alfred Trescott was my visitor ? Did 
you know he was in Ireland ? " 

" No ; but I knew that the family had left 
Hammerham. And one word you said made me 
think of young Mr. Trescott : — ^ snaky.* It flashed 
upon me whom you must mean." 

" Flattering for my friend," said Jack. " I 
shouldn't care, myself, to be instantly recognised 
by the epithet mahy. But how odd he never said 
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anything abput knowing you. To be sure, he 
didn't stay long, and he was talking about himself 
all [the time. I asked him how his playing was 
getting on, and when he was coming out in a violin 
solo at the Philharmonic t To which he replied 
with a sneer, ^ About the same time that your first 
picture is exhibited on the line, at the Academy.' 
So, as I saw he didn't like it (and perhaps as I 
didn't particularly like it myself), I dropped the 
subject." 

Two days afterwards, young Trescott called at 
Mrs. Walton's house, and professed much sur^ 
prise at finding Mabel there. "I little thought 
to have the pleasure of seeing Miss Eamshaw," 
said he. (He had her name correctly enough now.) 
Janet remarked afterwards that this affected sur- 
prise was a piece of gratuitous hypocrisy, inas- 
much as he had evidently seen and recognised 
Mabel at the theatre. The young man neither 
said nor did anything that could positively be 
called objectionable, and yet the whole family ap- 
peared relieved when he went away. He avoided 
with considerable tact any mention of Hammer- 
ham people or incidents, unless Mabel first spoke 
of them. And yet he contrived, in some subtle 
way, to give her aunt and uncle the impression 
that Mabel had been on terms of greater intimacy 
C2 
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with himself and his father and Corda, than had 
ever really existed between them. He letfall, with 
apparent carelessness, allusions to ^ the Charle- 
woodsy" and ^that unocHnfortaUe business of 
poor Waltei^Si** which it was impossible to resent, 
and eqoally impossible to explain; and Mabel 
f oond herself placed in the disagreaUe position of 
sharing with Mr. Alfred TiBsoott a confidential 
acquaintance with the private a£Eairs of the Charle- 
wood family. 

Young Trescott inf oniied them that his father 
and lister were in Ballyhacket, a town bdcmging 
to Mr. Molbit^s ^ciraut," and that he (Alfred) 
dftould join tike company at Kildare in a wedc 
or two. ^ Moffiatt don't want me just y^** he 
aaad, tosang back his long hair with a gesture that 
wms habitual to him, and showing the whole range 
of has bright teeth, ^so I thought I might as well 
gtaj in Dublin for the present, and have a little 
fun. Paddy, with all thy faults I love thee stilL 
There is some poetry and imaginataon about the 
ragged rascals, anyhow. And I confess if s a re* 
Bef to me to get the taste of iron out of my mouth, 
and the sound of the hammer and tongs out of nnp* 
ears. Don't you agree with me, liGss Eamshaw ? 
Tm sure the hard money-grinding spirit of those 
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purse-proud^ vulgar Hammerham folks must be 
very distasteful to you^^ 

There was a covert sneer In his tone that an- 
noyed Mabel, and she answered coldly : " I know 
some Hammerham folks, Mr. Trescott, who make 
a good use of their money." 

"So do I," answered Alfred, quickly; "our 
friend Mr. Clement Charlewood, for example. He 
is a fine-hearted fellow, no doubt. Though I wish 
he hadn't quite such a contempt for everything 
professionally artistic. It seems a pity, you know, 
when you find a capital fellow like that, with a 
great deal of intellect too — ^f or I consider him clever 
— cherishing narrow prejudices." 

He expressed himself with so much warmth and 
apparent sincerity, that Mabel, who was naturally 
unsuspicious, reproached herself for the haughty 
tone in which she had previously spoken, and in 
amends gave him her hand, when he took his leave, 
with more cordiality than she had yet shown to- 
wards him. 

The only member of the family who seemed at 
all disposed to like Alfred Trescott was Mr. Eam- 
shaw. He was precluded by his blindness from 
being subjected to the repulsive influence of the 
young man's sinister eyes; and Alfred had evi- 
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dentlj endeavonred to ingratiate himflelf with Mr. 
Walton, as he called him, and had offered to bring 
his violin and play to him as long as he chose. 
The blind man had always been remarkably fond 
of music ; bnt since his loss of sight, his deh'ght in 
it had increased to a passion. It was one of the 
great regrets of Janef s life that she had no musical 
talent wherewith to gratify her father ; they had a 
little hired piano, on which Mabel's fingers had 
already been set to work many times ; and occa- 
sionally at Uncle John's request she would sing 
him some simple ballad in a fresh untutored voice. 
But Alfred Trescott's playing was music of a much 
higher kind than any that Mabel could pretend 
to make; and Mr. Eamshaw enjoyed it most 
thoroughly. 

"I wish," said Janet to her mother, "that it 
were any one else but Alfred Trescott who had 
offered to come and play to father. I have an un- 
conquerable aversion to the young man." 

" I can't say that Tm fond of him, Janet," re- 
turned her mother; "but it is thoughtful of him 
to remember your father's love for music. And 
we can't give him the cold shoulder. Dear John 
has so few pleasures, we ought not to grudge him 
thb one." 

So it came to pass that Alfred and his violin 
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were to be seen and heard nearly every day in 
Mrs. Walton's house for a fortnight. 

On the first occasion of his coming, he brought 
a roll of music in his hand, and begged Miss Earn- 
shaw to be good enough to accompany him on the 
piano. ^^I am no musician, Mr. Trescott/' said 
Mabel, to whom the task was distasteful; "I 
should do injustice to your sonata by my unskilful 
accompaniment." 

" Oh, I assure you it is quite simple," said Al- 
fred, looking disappointed. "Just a few chords. 
You can read them easily, I am sure. In fact, I 
fear it will be almost impossible for me to play the 
piece without the assistance of the piano." 

" Come, Mabel," said Unde John, " you'll try, 
won't you, to oblige me ? " 

After tJiat it was impossible to refuse. So Mabel 
sat down at the instrument, and found that she 
could accomplish her task satisfactodly. 

The moment AMred Trescott took his violin in 
his hand, he seemed to be transformed into another 
being. It was as if some finer spirit moved the 
long supple fingers that pressed the strings and 
inspired the curved right arm to wield the bow. 
He had pathos, passion, and a splendid purity and 
beauty of tone. It was impossible to resist the 
charm of his playing. Even Janet yielded to the 
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^D, and Mabefs eyes were foil of tears as she 
rote from the piano. As to the blind man^ he sat 
drinking in the mnsic with sil^it ecstasy. Alfred 
was quick to perceive the impression he had mad^ 
and took care not to destroy it by remaining too 
long. Praise was very sweet to him, and he was 
greedy of it, but it did not act with him as an in- 
centive to exertion. He only said to himself: 
^ See what an effect I produce upon these people 
How shamefully imjust it is that so clever a fellow 
as I am should be allowed to remain in obscurity \^ 
However, he steadily kept his best side towards Mrs. 
Walton's family : which, indeed, was not difficult, 
for their gentie good humour offered no tempta- 
tion to call forth his evil tempers. Mabel, who 
was devoting herself heart and soul to the study 
of the profession she was about to attempt, and 
who found food for the nourishment of her own 
artistic capacity in all the other forms of art and 
poetry, enjoyed his playing exceedingly. 

** I wish,'' she thought, "that I could have some 
one to play to me like that, whenever I chose. I 
fancy that I could act so much better, after listen- 
ing to such music." 

But still, young Trescott made no advance in 
her good opinion. He and his playing were some- 
how quite separate and distinct from each other, in 
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her mind. Her nature was too true and earnest to 
sympathise with his shaUowness and egotism. He 
sometimes, with an idea of ingratiating himself 
with her, assumed a false enthusiasm, which 
Mabel's truthful instinct never failed to detect for 
what it was, and which caused a revulsion in her 
mind that made her hate the very name of art for 
the moment. At such times the recollection of 
Clement Charlewood's simple manliness would 
recur to her, and she would feel how high above 
this vapouring sensuous egotist rose the moral 
nature of the Hammerham ^^money-grinder." 

" After all, there is nothing good but good- 
ness!" Mabel would say to herself. And then 
the work would fall from her fingers, or the little 
yellow play-book would drop into her lap, and she 
would sit musing, musing for an hour together. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

KILCLABE. 

KiLCLABE is, or was at the time of my story, 
one of the prettiest and pleasantest towns in the 
south of Ireland. The rirer Clare flows past it, 
and falls into the sea a few miles below the town. 
But though so near the end of its course, it has 
none of that dreary and wide-spread desolation 
which often attends the last few miles of a river^s 
journey to the great deep. It runs through a 
wide channel between high rocky banks, at a short 
distance before reaching Kilclare ; and these rocks 
are mottled with patches of bright green turf, and 
decked with a luxuriant variety of creeping plants, 
with here and there a tall tree of some hardy 
species clasping its roots into the crevices of 
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the stone^ and bending down towards the water^s 
edge like some wild creatnre stretching its graceful 
neck to drink. A mile or so above the town, the 
liver is spanned by a long wooden bridge, ap- 
proached at each end by a sharp declivity. On a 
sudden hill — ^little more, in fact, than a high knoll 
—on the opposite side of the Clare to the town, 
stands the ruin of a feudal castle, with its tall 
solitary round tower relieved against the sky, like 
some lone sentinel who has climbed to that vantage 
ground to keep watch and ward over the city. 

Beautiful river Clare 1 I know few scenes more 
lovely than that which is beheld by one standing 
on your old wooden bridge and gazing up-stream 
at your winding course. Most beautiful it is, on 
a fine summer evening, when the daylight, flushed 
with slumber, shuts its eyes in the west, and the 
first star comes out into the pale green sky and 
trembles with its pure lustre upon the hoary brow 
of the old ruined tower. The water washes wiili 
a sleepy inarticulate babble against the pebbly 
beach ; the bats be^ their rapid elfin flight, and 
brush so near that one can see their weird faces 
and bead-like eyes as they wheel past ; and the 
fragrant breath of a turf fire ciu*ls slowly upward 
into the still twilight heavens. 

Beautiful river Clare! My benison be upon 
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thee in thj dark green depths and in thy spark- 
ling shallows ; whether thy waters flow all molten 
gold beneath the noonday snn, or tremble onward 
in the moonlight^ like a silver banner, barred with 
sable shadows ; or lie dreaming in some still pool 
with one beloved star upon their glassy bosom. 
My benison be upon thee, lovely Clare, for all the 
glad abundance of thy beauty, and for the images 
of those dear days that, with the eyes of fond 
remembrance, I see reflected in thy tranquil face I 
Although Mabel Eamshaw had no such recol- 
lections to endear the scene to her, she nevertheless 
perceived it to be very fair when she first caught 
a glimpse of it on approaching Elilclare. The 
mail coach from Ballyhacket — at which point, in 
those days, the line of railway from Dublin termi- 
nated — came spinning down the steep hill, swung 
round the sharp comer at the base of the old 
castle, and rattled over the long wooden bridge at 
a reckless pace, that made the crazy planks start 
and clatter under the horses' hoofs. Then, came 
about two miles of level road leading past some 
scattered country houses of rather dilapidated 
aspect, and one lodge gate through which a fine 
avenue mi^^t be seen ; then, a few cottages of the 
InimUer sort; then, little straggling shops; then, 
or two good dweDing-houses, more shops; 
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and at last at a point where the street suddenly 
narrowed very mnch^ the driver pulled up his 
smoking team before the door of a large inn, and 
they were at their joume/s end. 

Mabel and her aunt alighted from the interior 
of the coach, and Jack scrambled down from the 
outside. " Here we are, Mabel ! '* said he, gaily. 
^'Bather a closeish shave coming round that comer 
before the bridge, wasn't it? I hope you were 
not very much frightened. Give me your shawl 
and bag, mother. That's it. Halloa! There's 
Biddy, bless her old heart. How are you, Biddy? 
Here's my mother and the young lady." 

A clean apple-faced old woman in a great mob 
cap came up to Mrs. Walton with abundance of 
smiles and curtseys, and bade her heartily welcome 
to the " ould town " again. " Fve got everything 
ready for yez," said she ; **ye'd betther step across 
at oncet, ma'am, and Teddy and one of the boys 
'ull whip over the boxes. Don't be standing here 
in the sthreet, ma'am dear, and both of yez tired 
and hungry. Sure the things 'ull be all right 
enough. This way, miss; 'tis just across the 
sthreet there." The old woman took Mabel's 
traveUing-bag from her arm, in spite of the latter^s 
remonstrances, and trotted on before them with 
wonderful briskness. 
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"That is our landlady," Aunt Mary explained 
to Mabel, " Mrs. Bridget Bonny, the best old soul 
in the world, I've lodged in her house three 
seasons. That is the place, over the shoemaker^s 
shop, and that nice cheerful bow-window belongs 
to our sitting-room. It isn't grand, Mabel, but 
it's very comfortable, and exquisitely clean." 

Mrs. Bonny entered the house by a narrow 
door at the side of the shop, which she always 
proudly spoke of as the '' private enthrance," though, 
as it was exceedingly strait and inconvenient, 
visitors after one or two trials usually abandoned 
that mode of ingress, and walked humbly and 
comfortably through the shop. Mabel and Mrs. 
Walton followed her up-stairs into the front sitting 
room with the bow-window. It was a very cheer- 
ful room, looking into the main street of the town ; 
its furniture was covered with a gay-patterned 
chintz ; and the carpet, if not very rich in quality, 
was adorned with a lavish variety of colours. 
Everything was bright, neat, and admirably clean. 
At one end of the table, covered with a snowy 
cloth, tea-things were set forth. 

" I thought, maybe, ye'd loike a cup of tay as 
well as anything afther yer journey," said Biddy. 
" An' r ve got a roast fowl for yez, and a rasher of 
bacon. It'll be all ready in half a jiffy, ma'am. 
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Sit down on the sophj and rest. Sure if s half 
dead they must be, the craythnrs ! " 

Although l^ no means in so exhausted a state as 
old Biddy appeared to suppose, the trayellers were 
yet sufficiently fatigued and hungry to enjoy sitting 
comfortably in a less cramped posture than had 
been possible in the coach, and to be prepared to 
do justice to the excellent meal which was presently 
set before them. 

"What a dear old creature Mrs. Bonny is!" 
said Mabel, when they were all seated at table. 

" Mrs. who ? " cried Jack, looking up from the 
plateful of broiled bacon that he was discussing 
with infinite reUsh. 

" Mrs. Bonny, the landlady I " 

" Oh, Biddy ! I never heard any human being 
call her by her husband's name before. And I got 
a confused idea in my mind that old Bonny must 
suddenly have committed bigamy I " 

"Jack," said his mother, "you're a gander. 
But Mabel's quite right. Biddy is a pearl of 
price. I don't know a better, honester, harder- 
working woman than Biddy Bonny." 

Then Aunt Mary went on to ecq)lain something 
of Biddy's history and family. 

Old Joe Bonny was her second husband. Her 
first husband had been a widower with one son 
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when she married him. This son, Teddy Molloy, 
was a shoemaker by trade, and rented the. shop 
in which he worked, of his step-mother; himself 
and his young wife inhabiting a separate dwell- 
ing-house. Joe Bonny was an Englishman, and 
though an old man nearer to eighty than to seventy 
years of age, had only given up his work during 
the last five years. 

" And a nice time Biddy |has of it with him," 
observed Jack. ^^He is the crustiest old file! 
He was a navigator. Not Captain Cook, you 
know, but a * pickaxe and a spade — a spade,* and 
that kind of thing. I believe that he hasn't two 
consecutive inches of unbroken bone in his body. 
He has fractured both his arms, both his legs, all 
his ribs, and cracked his skull and collar-bone in 
several places. And as to his hands ! Well, as 
well as I can remember, he has at the present 
moment only two fingers and half a thumb in 
working order.'* 

« Oh, Jack!" 

**Upon my word I am stating very nearly the 
literal fact. He has been broken and mended 
again, in every possible and impossible place; but 
he don't seem much the worse for it as regards his 
general constitution. Only, he finds time hang 
heavy on his hands ; so he sits and smokes in the 
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chimney-comer and consoles himself by growling 
at Biddy, and abasing the Irish." 

"What a dreadful old man!" cried Mabel, 
laughing in spite of herself. 

*^ Well, he has his good points too, has old Joe. 
He is thoroughly honest, and has a kind of bull- 
dog fidelity about him. But I must be off to the 
theatre, and see what's going on there. They 
open on Monday, and I dare say there will be lots 
of things to touch up in the scenery. Any com- 
mands, mother!" 

" Give my kind remembrances to Mr. Moffatt 
if you see him, and ask what the Call is for 
Saturday, and see that some arrangement is made 
for Mabel to dress in the same room with me, and 
come back time enough to post a letter that Tm 
going to write to your father before the evening 
mail is made up. That's all. Jack." 

" m hot fail, mother. And Mabel, if you want 
assistance in uncording or impacking, or any 
matter in which a fair amount of brute force is 
desirable imadulterated by any intellectual element, 
I shall be happy to put myself at your service." 

" Thank you. Jack ; but I am in no need of a 
Caliban, and I think that's about what you have 
' made yourself out to be." 

So Jack, making the house ring with a peal of 
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boyish laughter, ran down-stairs and betook him- 
self to the theatre. 

Mrs. Walton's first care was to write a few lines 
to her husband, which would be read to him by 
Janet ; and then she and Mabel proceeded to busy 
themselves in unpacking and laying out their 
stage dresses, chatting all the time. For, as 
Mabel was to occupy a small room opening out of 
her aunt's bedchamber, by leaving the door of 
communication open, they were able to talk to- 
gether uninterruptedly. 

The wardrobes of Mrs. Walton and her niece 
were neither extensive nor splendid ; but allowing 
for the necessary amount of paste and tinsel — ^f or 
these stage que^is wear a good deal of mock 
jewellery: unlike the real reigning queens of 
society, who never by any chance wear anything 
false, and who are well known to abhor shams in 
every department — ^they were good and picturesque, 
and made with exquisite neatness. Jack's artistic 
aid. was often called in to devise effective shapes 
and contrast of colour, and then Polly's nimble 
fingers went to work, and carried out his ideas 
vitii wonderful dexterity. PoUy, indeed, was 
tndowed with that talent for all branches of 
needlework which appears to be a positive inspira- 
tion with some women ; and as she was remark- 
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able also for personal neatness and the care she 
took of her clothes, the inheritance which Mabel 
had come into of her cousin's theatrical costomes 
was by no means a despicable (me. 

"What pretty lace this is round the black velvet 
jacket, Amit Mary!" called ont Mabel from her 
room. She was contemplating the costumes spread 
out on her bed, with secret delight. At seventeen, 
one may still take pleasure in that source of hap- 
piness known to children as " dressing up." 

"Oh yes," answered Aunt Mary, shaking out 
a brocaded satin petticoat from its creases, "that's 
real point, Mabel, and remarkably fine old lace* I 
gave it to Polly years ago* It was part of the 
wedding-dress of Uncle John's and of course also 
your f ather^s great-aimt ; but if you want to see 
fine old lace you must coax Mrs. Darling to show 
you her store." 
"Mrs-DarUhg?" 

" Our first old woman. She is the strangest old 
body you can fancy; but she has a wonderful 
wardrobe — such antique brocades, high-heeled 
shoes, fans, buckles, flowered satins, such as they 
don't make now-a-days, and, above all, such lace ! 
I believe that she would not sell a yard of it to 
save her life ; and some of it is of considerable 
value." 

d2 
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*'Do you know all the other members of the 
company, Aunt Mary ? " 

^' Why, yes ; most of them, I believe. There 
are the Copestakes, husband and wife; he plays 
the heavy business, and she second old women, or 
whatever is wanted. Then there are Mr. Moffatt 
himself and his daughter; Miss Lydia St. Aubert, 
the leading lady; old Shaw, the first old man — 
his real name is O'Shaughnessy, but he always 
denies being an Irishman ; Tm sure I don't know 
why — ^and one or two more. Tm not at all clever 
at describing people ; but you will very soon find 
them out for yourself." 

In the evening Jack returned, and, having 
posted his mother^s letter, came back to give an 
account of what he had heard and done at the 
theatre. 

"Here's the bill of the first night," said he, 
pulling from his pocket a long narrow playbill, still 
reeking with damp printer^s ink. " We open with 
Macbeth, you see." 

"Yes; I knew that was to be the first piece. 
And the farce is the Two Gregorys." 

"There's a list of the company, Mabel. No 
stars. Moffatt entirely objects to the starring 
system. He won't even give Miss St. Aubert, who 
is a great favourite here^ a line to herself in the 
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bill. He says it would be inyidions to the rest of 
the company/* 

Mabel ran her eyes over a number of names 
printed in a doable line at the head of the bill. 
First came Mr. Moffatt's name in very large let- 
ters. ^^ That's because he's the manager^ you 
know/' explained Jack. But by-and-by the name 
occurred again in a preliminary address or opening 
flourish, setting forth to the inhabitants of Kilclare 
at what vast trouble and expense Mr. Moffatt had 
succeeded in getting together a company of artists 
" culled from the principal members of the leading 
provincial and metropoUtan theatres." 

"Mr. Moffatt's name is in very conspicuous 
capitals here, too," observed Mabel. 

"Ah, yes — well— of course — ^you see he likes to 
have a little pull over the others. It makes the 
people fancy him a big man." 

"And here, too, Miss Moffatt's name is quite 
striking in the size of its letters." 

"Well, you know, she's his daughter, and, of 
course ^' 

Mabel could not help recalling La Fontaine's 
fable, in which the lion hunts with the heifer, the 
goat, and the sheep, in a quadruple partnership; 
but when it comes to the division of the spoil, the 
king of beasts, having found good and sufficient 
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reasons for taking three-fourths to his own share, 
puts his paw on the sole remaining portion, and 
simply announces that as to tluit quarter, should 
any one offer to touch it, he will be strangled 
' without more ado. 

<^ Who is this lady?" asked Mabel, pointing to 
a name in the list. 

*^ Ah ! Who should you think, now!" 

Mabel coloured, and said, hesitatingly, ^^Is it — 
itisn'1^1?'' 

" Yes it is, though. That was my idea. No- 
body had ever thought of a name for you." 

" I should not have been ashamed of my own." 

" Well, you can take it afterwards, if you like. 
But, for the present, there you are, transformed 
from Mabel into Miss M. A. Bell ! I thought it 
ingenious ; but if you don't approve ^ 

" Oh no, dear Jack. It will do beautifully. 
And when I said I should not be ashamed of my 
own name, I didn't think of Aunt Mary's having 
generously given up the name she had a right to 
bear, to spare a selfish pride. But I should think 
there's no one left now, to whom it matters verv 
much whether I am Miss Eamshaw or Miss M. A. 
Bell in the playbill." 

" The call is at ten, in the green-room, for the 
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music of Macbeth, and at eleven on the stage. 
Everybody," 

" Pm so glad I have nothing to do the first night 
but go on as a witch. I shall get a little accus- 
tomed to the look of the theatre. But I shall feel 
very shy at first, amongst all the actors and 
actresses." 

" It isn't a very big ^alV Courage, Miss M. A. 
Bell. Good night; and get a good rest to prepare 
yourself for to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE GBEEN-BOOM. 

The Theatre Royal, Kilclare, stood in a retired 
and obscure part of the town, at the end of a dismal 
narrow street, one side of which consisted of a dead 
wall which bounded the large gardens of a Pro- 
testant clergyman, while the opposite side was 
partly formed by the high, blank, nearly window- 
less buildings of the back portion of a convent of 
Sisters of Mercy. Its front was adorned with a 
stumpy little portico supported by brick pillars, on 
each of which now hung a large green bill (techni- 
cally termed a poster), setting forth, with a lavish 
expenditure of printer^s ink, the intellectual feast 
that awaited the Kilclare play-goers within the 
building. I am too ignorant of architecture to be 
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able to assign the theatre to any recognised 
"order/' Perhaps it belonged to none. But it 
had two elements which I am told are indispensable 
to great architectural effects ; breadth and simpli- 
city. It was very wide, and its sole ornament was 
a wash of pale yellow ochre, which covered the 
whole surface, including the brick pillars of the 
portico. Beneath the portico were two green doors^ 
one giving access to the pit, and the other to the 
boxes. The gallery entrance was at the back. 
At the back, also, in a lane that was always very 
muddy in winter and veiy dusty in summer, was 
the stage door. Mysterious portal, giving access 
to a realm of unknown enchantments, round which 
the little boys of Ealclare — the shod and the shoe- 
less united in one crowd by the common instinct 
strong in little boys to do whatever they are expressly 
bidden to abstain from doing: which instinct, as 
we all know, is quite peculiar to little boys, and is 
never, never, found to survive in big boys — would 
congregate for hours, peeping and watching, and 
listening with breathless interest to any sound of 
voices that might reach their ears from the interior. 
Occasionally, the little crowd would be routed and 
sent flying in various directions by a vigorous sortie 
on the part of the stage carpenter : a very irascible 
personage, who would come out, hammer in hand, 
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growling and swearing in a manner that was ren- 
dered inarticulately terrible by reason of his mouth 
being full of tin tacks. 

But the boys invariably reassembled very 
•hortly, and there Mabel found them when, on 
Saturday morning, she accompanied her aunt and 
Jack to rehearsal. 

^ Take care, Mabel," said Jack. ^ You'd better 
give me your hand : it's very dark. Shall I help 
you, mother?" 

^ No, no. I know the way of old. Look after 
Mabel ; I can take care of myself." 

Cautiously and slowly, for to eyes just come 
from the outer daylight the way was absolutely 
pitch-dark, Mabel followed her cousin, and, ascend- 
ing a short flight of rickety wooden stairs, passed 
through a heavy swing door, which he held open 
for her, and stood behind the scenes of the Theatre 
Eoyal, Kilclare. 

The interior of a theatre by day was no new 
scene to Mabel Eamshaw, although she had not 
been in one, except as a spectator, for more than 
six years. The Kilclare theatre was, of course, 
very small and very shabby ; but the shape of the 
audience-part of the house was good, and the stage 
▼ay spacious for the size of the whole building. 
*i die irascible carpenter, was hammering 
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away at the portcullis of Macbeth's castle, and the 
property-man, Nix — ^who was also the messenger, 
bill-deliverer, armourer, and general factotum of 
the establishment, besides personating all the inyi- 
sible excited multitudes and leading the huzzas of 
enthusiasm and the groans of disaffection at the 
wing — ^was communicating a lurid ^are to the 
painted flames beneath the witches' caldron by 
means of a judicious distribution of little bits of 
red foil. From the green-room came the thin 
tones of a fiddle. 

" Oh, Mr. Trescott is here already, I hear," said 
Mrs. Walton. " He's always punctual." 

Mabel followed her aunt into a long uncarpeted 
room, with seats fixed all around the wall, and the 
lower halves of the windows whitewashed, to 
exclude prying eyes. In one comer stood a bundle 
of spears, with tin tops, and a crimson calico 
banner. There were also two cane hoops, partially 
hidden by garlands of pink and white paper 
flowers, which had figured in some rural merry- 
making last season, and which, having remained 
there ever since, were now covered with a thick 
coating of dust. 

About one-third of the extent of the room was 
taken up by a temporary construction made of 
scraps of old scenery to form a dressing-room ; the 
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accommodation of that kind in the Kilclare theatre 
having been originally provided on too scanty a 
scale even for Mr. MofiFatt's small company of per^ 
formers. 

On the wooden chimney-piece stood a white 
earthenware jng full of cold water, and a tumbler ; 
over it, hung a board covered with what had 
once been crimson cloth, but which had now 
faded into a dusty reddish brown ; stuck on to this 
board, with pins, were two or three scraps of paper 
containing " calls" and " notices :" announcements, 
that is to say, of the hours of rehearsal, and the 
pieces to be performed during the week. 

Such was the aspect of the green-room of 
the Theatre Royal, Kilclare. When Mrs. Wal- 
ton and Mabel entered it, it was occupied 
by two persons* One was Mr. Trescott, who, 
violin in hand, was limping up and down, occasion- 
ally playing a bar or two, and carelessly rasping 
out a few chords. The other was a thin, hatchet- 
faced old man, with a scorbutic complexion and a 
curiously sour expression of countenance. He was 
dressed in a threadbare brown coat, coming down 
to his heels, and buttoned tightly across his chest. 
He wore a pair of large woollen gloves (although 
the weather was bright and warm), and in the 
crown of his hat, which stood on a chair beside 
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him, was a very big blue-checked cotton pocket- 
handkerchief. Perhaps I should have said that the 
room was tenanted by three persons — certainly the 
sour-visaged old man would have said so — for, 
stretched at his master^s feet, with his nose between 
his forepaws, lay a nondescript dog, bearing more 
resemblance to a Scotch sheep-dog than any other 
breed, and who, though evidently flattering him- 
self that the world supposed him to be buried in 
slumber, was regarding everything that passed 
with one bright observant half-open eye. This 
was Lingo, Mr. Shaw's dog, companion, and only 
friend. Lingo's fidelity, accomplishments, saga- 
city, and high moral worth, were the only themes 
on which it was possible to elicit anjrthing like 
enthusiasm from old Jerry O'Shaughnessy, alias 
Shaw ; but on this topic the old man would dilate 
for hours to a sympathetic listener. Lingo was a 
celebrated character in theatrical circles in Lreland, 
and there were mysterious rumours that Jerry 
Shaw believed Lingo's canine form to be animated 
by the spirit of a departed friend of his early life ; 
but when such whispers reached the old man's ears, 
he would sniff and scoff and snap in his abrupt 
queer way, and aver that he had never known any 
man whose virtues could compare to Lingo's, 
and that if such an one could be found he would 
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cheerfallj walk fifty miles barefoot to behold 
him. 

Mrs. Walton shook hands with the two men, 
and then presented MabeL 

" My niece, Miss Bell," said she. 

Mr. Trescott had partly advanced on seeing 
Mabel, and then stopped, as if uncertain how to 
greet her ; but she held out her hand at cmce. 

" You have only known me by my true name, 
Mr. Trescott," she said, smiling. "It has beai 
thought well to give me another for the present. 
I hope little Corda is well ?" 

" Quite well, thank you. Miss — a — Miss BelL 
She will be so rejoiced to see you." 

" Mr. Shaw, let me introduce you to my niece. 
A young aspirant for histrionic honours." 

Mr. Shaw rose and gave his head a sudden jerk 
that was intended for a bow, and then sat down 
again. "You've chosen a bad trade, miss," said 
he, encouragingly. He spoke with singular abrupt- 
ness, and in short sentences, which seemed to come 
out of his mouth in spite of him, and which inva- 
riably ended in a prolonged sniff that wrinkled 
up his nose and curled his upper lip. 

" I hope not," said Mabel, smiling. " My aunt 
has not found it so very bad. Poor old boy, poor 
old dog. Is he yours ? May I pat him ? " 
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*^You may — if he'll let you# He won't let 
everybody.'* 

Lingo, however, was graciously pleased to permit 
Mabel's little hand to caress his rough head, and 
he even wagged his tail in a faint and lazy way. 

"He likes her,'* said Mr. Shaw, turning to 
Mrs. Walton. " He decidedly likes her. And I 
tell you what, ma'am ; Vd rather take his opinion 
than most people's. Tve never known him wrong 
yet. 

By-and-by mace members of the company began 
to drop in, and by about a quarter-past ten they 
were nearly all assembled. There was Miss Lydia 
St. Aubert, very tall, very thin, with a head too 
snail for her height, and dark eyes too big tar her 
face. She wore a crop of waving ringlets, and a 
little infantine straw bonnet, the strings of which 
i^e untied as soon as she came into the room — ^not 
that Miss Lydia St. Aubert was very young or 
very childish. She had a husband and three 
children, and had not escaped the cares of life, 
poor woman ! But her small head and curly crop 
gave her a juvenile air, and she rather acted up to 
her appearance in private life. 

There were the Copestakes, husband and wife ; 
he about fifty years of age, she at least ten years 
older. They were in the last depths of shabbi- 
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ness: not from destitution — for between them 
they earned an income more than su£Scient to 
have kept them in respectability — ^but because 
they spent an absurdly large proportion of their 
weekly earnings upon eating and drinking of the 
most costly viands they could procure. 

There was Mrs. Darling, fat and stately, with a 
black satin reticule full of white wool, and a pair of 
wooden knitting-needles, wherewith she was manu- 
facturing some mysterious article of clothing. There 
was the low comedian, bitter and sententious, and 
remarkably neat about his gloves and boots. The 
walking gentleman (whose wife was a dancer), 
neither so young, nor so smart, nor so good-looking 
as he once had been, but with a great deal of 
elegance — ^in the modem comedy style — ^and an 
amazing collection of riddles culled from all the 
newspaper columns of " Varieties" and " Bandom 
Headings " for the last fifteen years. Last of 
all came in Mr. Moffatt, the manager, with his 
daughter on his arm, and accompanied by Mr. 
Wilfred J. Percival, the leading gentleman, an- 
nounced in the bills as being " from the principal 
theatres in the United States of America." 

Mr. Moffatt was very cordial in his greetings to 
his company — ^almost too cordial, in fact, for cor- 
^liality did not seem to be naturally the most 
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striking trait in Mr. MofiFatt's character^ and the 
efiFect of this sadden gash of it was a little op- 
pressive. Mr. Moffatt was short and spare^ with a 
close-shaven face and little cold grey eyes. His 
voice had a covert ill-tempered snarl in it, which 
was aadible even in his most amiable moments. 
Miss Moffatt was a plimip yoang lady — perhaps I 
might go so far as to say a fat young lady — ^with 
a round fresh-coloured face, wide red-lipped 
mouth, tumed-up nose, and bright blue eyes, 
with a strong cast in them. Mr. Wilfred J. Per- 
cival was a tall sallow gentleman, with a long 
chin and retreating forehead; and he wore a 
brown velvet collar to his coat, over which a gold 
chain was artfully disposed in many a cunning 
twist. 

Mabel was received very graciously by Mr. 
Moffatt, and very condescendingly by his daughter. 
The latter was showily dressed, and especially 
revelled in bonnet-ribbon, of which she had a 
remarkable quantity of a very bright blue colour 
disposed in bows upon her head-gear. 

" Tm glad you're a brune," said Miss Moffatt, 
with elaborately fine u and French roll of the r 
(Miss Moffatt had been two years in a cheap 
boarding-school near Calais, and was a very ac- 
complished person indeed): "so glad. Because, 
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being a blonde myself (the n here so nasal that 
Miss MofiFatt appeared to be seized with a sudden 
cold in her head), "we shan't clash as to colours." 
"As to colours!" said Mabel. 

" Yes, I consider that so important. But one 
never can get the English to think of these things. 
For instance, when I wear blue, you, playing in 
the same piece, would naturally wear cerise or 
amber, which would go so charmingly. But the 
fact is, we English are not artistic." 

"Ain't we?" 

" Oh dear no. We have no goiit, no finesse, 
no je ne sais quoi. To any one accustomed to 
the foreign theatres we are sadly gauche and un- 
finished." 

" Well," rejoined Mabel, quietly, " I hope the 
Kilclare people have not been accustomed to the 
foreign theatres ; and in that case they won't find 
us out." 

Whereupon Miss Moffatt looked a little puzzled, 
and held her peace. 

" Eap, rap, rap. Mr. Trescott knocked sharply 
with his bow on the table before him. " Now then, 
ladies and gentlemen, music of Macbeth. Tve 
been here since ten o'clock, and I can't afford to 
waste my time for the sake of other people who 
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can't get up to breakfast. Now then, if you 
please. First singing witch." 

Miss MofiFatt, who had a yery high squeaking 
voice, was the first singing witch, and Miss St. 
Aubert, who had a very deep and hollow one, 
sang the music of the second at the wing : it being 
found impossible to disguise the flowing robes of 
Lady Macbeth effectually by means of any cloak- 
ing or drapery. 

So the rehearsal went on. The music was fa- 
miliar to all, and as they most of them had tole- 
rably correct ears, the effect was better than might 
have been anticipated, except that old Mrs. Cope- 
stake could not be induced to leave off as soon as 
she should have done, but insisted on singing the 
bits of symphony that ought to have been con- 
fined to the violin. Then followed the rehearsal 
of the tragedy on the stage. As neither Mabel 
nor her aunt had anything to perform in it, they 
returned home together, leaving Jack, in a canvas 
blouse bedaubed with many colours, putting the 
last black touches to the background of the blasted 
heath. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT HAZLEHUBST AGAIN. 

The cottage at Hazlehurst was be^nning to 
look bright and pretty, with its orchard trees full 
of blossom, and the climbing white roses on the 
house all coming out into bloom, when, one morn- 
ing towards the end of Maj, a basket-carriage, 
drawn by a pair of showy little ponies, appeared 
before the garden gate of Mrs. Saxelb/s dwelling. 

The vigilant Betty, whose ears had been at- 
tracted by the sound of wheels, announced to her 
mistress that there was a ^wicker-work shay^ at the 
door, and thatalady had alighted from it, and was 
coming up the garden towards the house. 

The lady was iCss Penelope Charlewood. She 
trod so close on Betty's heels, that the latter had 
scarcely finished her announcement, before Miss 
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Gharlewood tapped at the sitting-room door, and 
requested permission to enter. She was dressed in 
a plain morning suit of brown holland, and wore a 
straw hat and a pair of driving-gloves. 

"How d'ye do, Mrs. Saxelby? May I come 
in?" 

Mrs. Saxelby was sitting with an open book 
before her, and her netting in her hand. She 
looked up at her visitor with a little start and 
a flash of surprise. 

" Oh pray come in, Miss Gharlewood. I am 
very glad to see you.** 

" Well, that's more than I deserve, for it is an 
age since I have been over to Hazlehurst." 

"It is more than three weeks, certainly; but 
you and Clement are the only members of your 
family who ever do come to see me now, and I 
have not so many friends that I can afford to 
quarrel with those who remain to me." 

" You mustn't be angry with mamma, Mrs. 
Saxelby. It isn't because she doesn't like you as 
much as ever, that she hasn't been out here for 
so long. But the fact is, she is veiy much dis- 
inclined to go anywhere, and latterly she has been 
compelled to a good deal of exertion — for her — 
on Augusta's account. Til tell you all about it 
by-and-by." 
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** Oh, I'm not angry with Mrs. Charlewood.*' 

^*No. You're never angry with anybody. That 
is the only vice you have, I believe. But iff s a 
very serious one, let me tell you. People ought 
to be angry sometimes." 

^^ Shall I begin to practise upon you?" asked 
Mrs. Saxelby, with a faint smile. 

** No ; don't do that, for I've come on purpose 
to ask you and Dooley to take a drive with me this 
lovely morning. It will do you good. Where is 
Dooley? Mrs. Saxelby, I adore that child for 
smacking Miss Fluke's face." 

« Did you hear of it?" 

"Hear of it? Of course I heard of it. Miss 
Fluke tells everybody. It was lovely of him; 
lovely. Think of the heroism of that shrimp of a 
creature doing battle against Miss Fluke's twelve 
stone I Mind against matter, wasn't it ? " 

Mrs. Saxelby shook her head with a deprecating 
air, and left the room to dress herself for the drive, 
and to send for Dooley out of the kitchen garden, 
where he was watching the operations of the man 
who acted as gardener, and driving that somewhat 
slow-witted individual into great difficulties by his 
searching questions as to what made the cabbages 
growl 

Miss Charlewood sat by herself in the little 
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parlour for some five minutes ; during which time 
her thoughts went back to the last day of the 
music meetings and the accident to little Corda, 
with which such a number of subsequent circum- 
stances appeared to be linked. It was from that 
day that she dated her own perception of Clement's 
growing fondness for Mabel. 

" How many things have happened since then !" 
thought Miss Charlewood ; ^^ and it is not yet a 
year ago!" 

She had learned from her brother that Mabel 
had rejected him. In answer to some Ifttle sting- 
ing speech^ such as Penelope was wont to utter 
about friend and foe alike, Clement had told her 
gravely that neither she nor any of his family need 
be distressed on the score of a contemplated alliance 
with such poor people as Mr. Saxelb/s widow and 
step-daughter, for Miss Eamshaw had refused him. 
Perhaps Clement would not have made this con- 
fidence had he not been irritated by his sister^s 
sneer ; after he had made it, he walked away in 
silence, and plainly showed that he thenceforth 
should decline to discuss the subject. Although, 
as we know, Penelope had used her shrewd know- 
ledge of Mabel Eamshaw's character to awaken 
her pride, and bring about this very result, and 
although she had even confidently told her father 
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that such a result would inevitably be brought 
about if she were permitted to manage the matter 
in her own fashion, yet her first feeling on receiv- 
ing Clement's confession was one of great resent- 
ment against Mabel. 

Refuse Clement 1 Refuse her dear good clever 
brother Clement 1 What was the girl dream- 
ing of ? 

" It turns out luckily, of course ; but it's quite 
outrageous of Mabel, all the samel" exclaimed 
Miss Charlewood, mentally. But by-and-by she 
got over tnat feeling in a great measure. Pene- 
lope Charlewood was too clear-headed and clever 
not to perceive the utter unreasonableness of any 
such resentment, and her combativeness was pre- 
sently aroused on behalf of the absent Mabel, by 
Augusta's frequent attacks upon her former dear 
friend, until at last Penelope came to be looked 
upon in the family as the recognised champion of 
Mrs. Saxelby and her daughter. 

^^ Mabel Eamshaw has refused Clem, papa, so 
you need not feel any more anxiety about that 
matter," Miss Charlewood had said to her father. 

'* Is it possible your brother was such a fool as 
to ask her to marry him ? Good Heavens I what 
an escape he has had — ^what an escape we have all 
liad ! However, after the step that misguided girl 
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has taken, with the concurrence, too, of her weak 
mother, of course Clement is entirely cured of his 

"Humph 1" said Miss Charlewood. 

But after that time she did go once or twice to 
Hazlehurst to see the widow. The first time she 
told Clement carelessly of her having done so, she 
was rewarded by the kindest smile she had seen 
on his face for many a day (for Clement had 
grown very grave and stem), and by a warm pres- 
sure of his hand. " I only go out of aggravation," 
explained Penny, ^* and to assert my right of 
private judgment. I don't choose to let Augusta 
and Miss Fluke talk me down, on any subject 
whatever.** 

Nevertheless her brother's smile had been very 
sweet to her ; and as we all know how soon any 
one becomes endeared to us, towards whom we 
have performed a kind action, Penelope began 
thenceforward to grow quite fond of Mrs. Saxelby, 
and to take her and Dooley completely under her 
wing. 

"Tm yeady," cried Dooley, appearing at the 
sitting-room door. " I saw de ponies. I like 'em. 
May I dive?" 

" We'll see about that, Dooley. Are you ready, 
Mrs. Saxelby t Please to get in that side. Betty, 
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get a footstool for Master Julian to sit on in front 
of ns. That's it. You can go home now^ Jack- 
son. Mr. Clement will meet me and drive me back. 
Give them their heads. Go along^ Jack and Jill^ 
like a pair of beauties as you are." 

And the spirited little beasts rattled off briskly 
with their light load. " You're not afraid to trust 
yourself with me, Mrs. Saxelby ? Tm a pretty fair 
whip, and the ponies are perfectly steady." 

" Oh no, I'm not at all afraid on the country 
roads. I — ^I don't much like a lady's driving in 
town." 

" I thought it would be so much nicer to get rid 
of the servant. One can't talk with a groom's ear 
within three inches of your head. So I brought 
this little trap and the ponies, which I can manage 
by myself." 

" It is very pleasant indeed," said Mrs. Saxelby, 
leaning back in the carriage. 

The day was delicious, the country all burst- 
ing into fresh green, and the rapid easy motion 
of the vehicle was exhilarating. A delicate colour 
came into Mrs. Saxelb/s pale cheek, and her 
efes grew bright under these combined pleasant 
influences. 

** I have some news to give you, Mrs. Saxelby,' 
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said Penelope, when they had proceeded a little 
distance. 

" Some news?" 

" Yes. Augusta is going to be married." 

" Keally ? I am very glad to hear it, and I 
hope she will be happy." 

^ Oh, I dare say she will be as happy as one can 
expect," rejoined Penelope, rubbing the handle of 
the driving-whip across her chin, with a little air 
of vexation. " There will always be troubles, of 
course. Somebody is sure to have a handsomer 
gown than she has, or a newer-fashioned bonnet. 
These things must happen sometimes." 

" Do you like your future brother-in-law I" 

*^No, I don't. But that's of very little con- 
sequence. He has good points. I think he won't 
make Qussy a bad husband, because her pecu- 
liarities won't worry him as they would some men. 
He's as placid as a sheep — ^and nearly as silly. 
But he comes of a good family, and is a gentleman 
in his ways, and will have plenty of money some 
day." 

" I sappose he does not belong to Hammer- 
ham!" 

" No ; his family are Irish people." 

"Irish?" 
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" Yes ; all beginning with capital Cs for gene- 
rations back. Which is an unspeakable comfort 
His name is Dawson. The Beverend Malachi 
Dawson.** 

'^ A clergyman?** 

" To be sure. Augusta would never have 
married any but a parson. And he*s horribly 
low church too, which I detest. He has just got 
a living in the neighbourhood of Eastfield. A 
charming house and grounds, I believe. And the 
marriage is to take place soon. The day is not 
fixed, but I believe it will be at the beginning of 
July.** 

There was a little pause, and then Julian ob- 
served, in an abstracted manner, and as a general 
proposition not especially applicable to the present 
circumstances, that " Dack and Dill " were ^^ pitty," 
and that he was not "fightened of *em.*' 

"That means, that you want to drive; eh, 
Dooley ? '* said Miss Charlewood. 

" Es,** answered Dooley, honestly. 

"Oh, pray be careful; don't give him the 
reins ! ** cried his mother. 

" Never fear, Mrs. Saxelby. Dooley shall stand 
here at my knee, and he shall hold one bit of the 
reins, and I'll hold the other, and we'll drive to- 
gether. So.** 
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This arrangement, though not quite up to the 
height of that ideal happiness, driving the ponies 
" all by himself," was yet very delightful to Dooley, 
who wisely made the best of the circumstances. 

*^You can understand, Mrs. Saxelby, that 
mamma has been a good deal occupied, when I 
tell you that, besides Mr. Dawson, we have had 
his mother and cousin staying at the Manor for the 
last fortnight." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes ; and we have had to go about with them 
a good deal. The cousin. Miss O'Brien, is a great 
horsewoman— like most Irishwomen, I believe — 
and Clem has been her cavalier, and shown her the 
neighbourhood." 

^'Indeed?" 

Mrs. Saxelby's voice was the least bit con- 
strained, and she drew her shawl round ^ her 
shoulders with a suppressed sigh. 

" You're not cold, Mrs. Saxelby? " 

"No, not cold. But I believe there is a touch 
of east in the wind ; and a cloud passed across the 
sun; and — and — it is not quite as pleasant as it 
was." 

" We will turn and take the Higsworth Park 
road home, if you like. Steady, Jill, steady, pet ; 
that's it, go along, beauties." 
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'* Do 'long, booties ! " echoed Dooley. 
"What was I saying! Oh yes. About Miss 
O'Brien. She is charmed with the rides and 
drives about here; and she told me, with her 
piquant little taste of a brogue, that she was quite 
astonished to find anything fresh and green within 
twenty miles of Hammerham; for that she had 
imagined it to be darkened with a perpetual doud 
of smoke, and surrounded by a sort of wizard's 
circle of cinders for miles and miles." 
" Is she — ^I suppose — she is handsome ? " 
" She is an exceedingly fine girl, and better than 
handsome. I think she has the brightest and most 
expressive face I ever saw, and she is as clever as 
she can be. I wish her cousin Malachi had half 
her brains ! Clement is delighted to find that she 
will listen to his holding forth on his pet hobby — 
Grandry and Charlewood, and all their wonderful 
enterprises in the four quarters of the globe — ^for 
any length of time. And what's more, she re- 
members what he tells her. She astonished papa 
at dinner yesterday, by correcting him about the 
number of miles already laid down, of the new 
South American Railway." 

** She must be very clever," said Mrs. Saxelby, 
faintly. 

" She is. She really is. But, entre nous, Fm 
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not sure that her memory would have been quite 
so accurate, if the information had been imparted 
by papa instead of Clem. However, that's no 
business of ours, is it I " 

'*0h no,*' rejoined Mrs. Saxelby, in a queer 
little voice that didn't seem to belong to her ; and 
then she relapsed into a silence that was unbroken 
by either until they came within sight of the 
widow's cottage at Hazlehurst. 

"Dere's Mr. Tarlewood!" shouted Dooley. 
" Mr. Tarlewood, Tve been diving ! " 

"You'll dive again, head-foremost out of the 
carriage, if you don't keep still, Dooley," said Pe- 
nelope. " Now, see here. For just this last little 
bit, I'll give you the reins into your own hands, all 
by yourself. Hold them very steady. Now, bring 
us up to the gate in style." 

Clement Charlewood was waiting at the little 
garden gate, and came forward to help his sister 
and Mrs. Saxelby out of the carriage. 

"I hope you have had a pleasant drive, Mrs. 
Saxelby," said Clement. 

He had lifted out Dooley in his arms, and was 
stroking the little fellow's curls from his forehead 
as he held him. Something came up into Mrs. 
Saxelb/s throat and gave her a choking sensation 
that made her eyes fill with tears. 
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" Thank you ; a charming drive. I — ^I hear- 
dear me, I don't know what this can be in my 
throat — I hear that I have to congratulate 
Augusta." 

"Thank you. Yes, we are to lose her very 
soon ; but my mother will have her comparatively 
near at hand, after all. It is scarcely like a 
separation." 

" Mrs. Charlewood is f ortimate. I have to be 
parted from my Mabel, and without the comfort of 
confiding her to a husband's protecting love." 

Mrs. Saxelby let her tears brim over and run 
down her cheeks, without saying anything more of 
the choking sensation in her throat. 

Dooley struggled down out of Clement's arms, 
and, running to his mother, took her hand. 

" Tibby will tum back, mamma," said he, man- 
fully. "I 80or s'e will tum back. 'Cos Tibby 
said so." 

"Good-bye, Mrs. Saxelby," said Penelope. "I 
won't get out, thank you; we must be driving 
homewards. If you'll let me, I will come again 
before long, and give Dooley another lesson in 
driving." 

Penelope did not appear to see Mrs. Saxelby's 
tears. She never required any softness of sympathy 
from others, and never expressed any to others. 
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But perhaps her feigned unconsciousness was real 
kindness. 

The widow stood inside the garden gate and 
watched the vehicle as it rolled swiftly away along 
the level road. Then she went into her little 
sitting-room -^ which somehow looked very poor 
and threadbare to her eyes under the bright sun- 
light — ^and, taking Dooley on her knee, held the 
child's soft cheek to her breast, and cried until his 
yellow curls were all wet and matted with her 
tears. The loving docile little fellow sat very 
still with his arms round his mother^s neck, only 
offering from time to time his great comfort and 
panacea for all ills : 

"Tibby will tum back, mamma; I aoor Tibby 
will tum bacL'* 
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CHAPTEB VL 

MACBETH AT KILCLABE. 

Monday night came ; the first night of the 
season iii; KiLcki^eu The eBtahlishnoent of Mrs. 
Bridget Bonny was in a flutter of e:^ectatian and 
excitement. On the first night of the season, 
Teddy MoUoy, Biddy's step-son, always gave his 
two apprentices leave to go to the play, and he and 
his wife usually went into the pit themselves; in 
fact, the whole household turned [out, with the 
exception of old Joe Bonny and the foreman : who 
was a Methodist, and held theatres to be sinful. 
The performance commenced at seven, so Mrs. 
Walton and Mabel set off for the theatre at a little 
before six, preceded by Pat Doyle, the washer- 
woman's son, who was engaged to cany a basket 
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eontainnig fiieff «tage dresses to and from the 
Aeatre ererjr -evBrniDg for <ihe weeldjr ^stipend of 
one tidiilliing, 

Mabel had no more onerous task to perform on 
tibis first eyeoing than to appear as a witch and 
join in the choruses. She was therefore free from 
responsibility, and could observe ererything aiDund 
her with toleimble cahnness. l^evertiieless, she 
felt a thrill of ^xckement and nervcnisness when, 
from the dressing-room which she and her aunt 
shared with old Mrs. Darling, she heard the sudden 
rush of footsteps and the Babel of voices that fol- 
lowed the opening of the gallery door. The stairs 
leading up to the gallery passed dose to the wall <rf 
Mabel's dressing-room, and she felt them shake 
beneath the clatter of hurrying feet, and heard the 
noisy greetings and shouts of that portion of the 
audience known in theatrical parlance as the 
"gods." 

" I think there will be a good house," said Mrs. 
Dai^g, in her measured accents. 

Mrs. Darling was to play one of the three weird 
sisters, and was busily engaged in covering her fat 
placid countenance with a perfect network of black 
lin^ : which may have looked haggard and awful 
at a distance, but which, viewed near, gave her 
face the appearance oi a railway map. 
f2 
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" I'm sure I hope so/' said Mrs. Walton. " I 
think the business is likely to be good on the whole. 
This was always one of the best theatrical towns 
in Ireland for its size." 

" Half hour, ladies 1 " cried a high shrill voice 
outside the door. 

9 ^^Whatisitt What does he say, aunt!" asked 
Mabel, combing out her long thick air, which she 
was to wear loose and dishevelled about her shoul- 
ders ; that being the indispensable coiffure for a 
witch in the days of Eang Duncan. 

^^ That's the call-boy, Mabel. He is calling the 
half hour; that is to say, you have still thirty 
minutes before the overture begins." 

^^ ACss Bell is completely new to things theatrical, 
I see," said Mrs* Darlings affixing two long matted 
elf-locks of grey hair to the nondescript turban 
which she was about to put on her head; having 
first carefully combed back her own smooth light 
hair, and fastened it up out of sight 

^ Well, yes ; in a measure she is new to them. 
She lived for some years in my f amity. But that 
was when she was a child^ and I never 1^ the 
children be very much in the theatre." 

^Your son," said Mrs. Darling grandly, ^is, I 
am pleased to hear;^ conadefed one of the most 
nang aomne^paintezs of the day* He has won 
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golden opinions from all sorts of people^ Mrs* 
Walton." 

" I am very glad to hear you say so.* Jack is 
ambitious, for all his careless light-hearted man- 
ner." 

" He may justly be so. Many of our first artists 
haye sprung from the theatrical painting-room. 
David Cox, Roberts '' 

" Ten minutes, ladies ! " 

^^ Dear me, I must hasten. I did not think it 
was so late." 

Mrs. Darling continued her toilet somewhat 
more quickly than before, but with a sort of metho- 
dical majesty that never deserted her. 

As soon as Mabel was dressed — and perhaps 
some of my readers may like to know that the 
costume of a Scottish witch in that remote period 
was supposed to be accurately represented by a 
clean white petticoat, a pair of neat black leather 
shoes, a brown bedgown, green and blue tartan 
cloak, and flowing hair — she accompanied her aunt 
into the green-room. It was lighted by a couple 
of gas-burners fiixed on each side of the chimney- 
piece. Besides the spears and banners there was 
now a pile of round pasteboard shields covered with 
silver paper, and there were three wooden props — 
of the kind used in suburban gardens to sustain 
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clothes-lines — ^leaning np in a comeF^ and mtemded. 
for the use of the three principal witchea The 
only person in the room when Mabel and her aunt 
entered it, was Mr. Shaw. He waa tramforasiedy 
by means of a flowing white wig and beard, into « 
very venerable-looking King Duncan, and was 
walking up and down repeating his part i» short 
jerky sentences. Presently came in, yarious crthw 
members of the company. Mr. Moffafct dressed as 
Macduff, and looking very fierce about the head, 
and very mild about the legs. Mr. Copestafce as 
Banquo, with a false black beard^ like the eurly 
wig of a wax doll, and very pink cotton stockings* 
Miss Lydia St. Aubert, dignified and imposing in 
the long purple robes of Lady Macbeth, and with 
a square of white cashmere bound on her head by 
a golden circlet. 

It was all poor enough, and had a large element 
of the absurd in it, which Mabel was fully alive to, 
but yet there was a certain glamour of romance 
over the shabby place and the third-rate players. 
There waa a certain poetry, and an escape from the 
hard actualities, in the very fact of having to utter 
such words as' those of Shakespeare's- tragedy of 
Macbeth, and in the attempt to body forth, how- 
ever inadequately, those wondrous creatures of the 
poet's imagination; And let it be remembered 
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that, inferior asr were most of tte perfonnery to 
the height of the taskrassigned to thera, there were 
probabfy few; if any; persons even among the 
better portion of the andfence, capable of readmg 
and expounding three consecutive Hhes of the play 
as intelligently as the great majoritjr of those pro*- 
vmcial players. The very quaintnesy of the 
phraseology which would haVe rendered many 
passages obscure to the general reader, was, by 
habit and tra^on, clear and familiar to the actors, 
and acquired force and meaning to many ears for 
the first time^ being interpreted by their lips. 

"Overture^ ladies! Overture, gentlemen!* 
bawled the call-boy — ^who was a son of l^bc, the 
versatile property-man, and was himself attired 
in a kilt and a tartan scarf, ready to personate 
Fleance. Presently, with a crashing preliminary 
chord, the orchestra struck up a medley of national 
airs. Not Scotch tunes, but Irish melodies. And 
the selection terminated with an air of local ce- 
lebrity, called Jerry the Buck, to whose marked 
rhjrthm the stamping feet of the " gods " kept 
accurate time. 

" Couldn't get on in Kilclare without Jerry the 
Buck,'* said Mr. MofFatt. " The gallery boys ex- 
pect it to be played at least once every evening 
throughout the season." 
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Mabel had already seen little Corda Trescott* 
Mrs. Walton had asked the child to spend Sunday 
with them, and had taken her to church, and for a 
long country walk in the evenings and had sent her 
home full of delight and gratitude. Her joy at 
meeting Mabel again, knew no bounds. 

The little creature was to personate that one of 
the apparitions which " wears upon his baby brow 
the round and top of sovereignty,'* and she came 
into the green-room with her gold-brown curls 
waving round her delicate face, and crept up close 
to Mabel's side in shy silence, Cordelia Trescott 
was one of those beings, the natural refinement of 
whose aspect it is impossible to vulgarise by any 
outward circumstances. Dress her as you would, 
surround her with what coarse or absurd setting 
you might, she shone out pure and delicate as a 
lily, and could no more be made to look vulgar 
than the flower itself can. 

" Well, Corda, are you going to sing in the 
choruses ? I have never yet heard your voice, you 
know," said Mabel. 

" Yes, Miss Mabel. I know all the music quite 
correctly, papa says." 

Presently, a violent shaking administered by 
the prompter to the sheet of iron hanging over, 
his head announced the thunder with which the 
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awful tragedy begins ; and Nix, the indispensable^ 
lightened from a tin tray at the wing, with weird 
effect. The house was full, and the audience in 
high good humour. All the old well-known fa* 
vourites — among whom Miss Lydia St. Aubertwas 
perhaps the chief — ^were received with enthusiastic 
applause, and the new comers were greeted en- 
couragingly. When Nix put his head inside the 
green-room door, and said: "All the witches, 
please. Everybody-y-y 1 '* Mabel trembled with 
excitement. She took Corda's hand and followed 
Mrs. Walton on to the stage, to the quaint strains 
of old Matthew Locke's music — ^music more appro- 
priate, perhaps, to the notion of a witch entertained 
by his Majesty King James the First, than to those 
wild grim conceptions of the poet's brain, who 
met Macbeth upon the blasted heath, and subtly 
tempted him with spoken suggestions of his own 
unuttered desires. 

The gas was turned down very low (according 
to immemorial usage in the witches' scenes), and 
when Mabel fairly found herself first on the stage, 
the front of the house seemed to her unaccustomed 
eyes like some cave or gulf seen in a dream, and 
peopled with shadowy pale faces surging out of the 
darkness. After a second or two, she was able to 
make out the shape of the theatre, the divisions of 
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tfe hoaoBBf and the slopii^ erowd of lieads tbat 
filled the gaUec^to tlie cei&ig. Then how titankfiil 
did die feel to be <»ie of an nndistmgoished throngs 
and to know herself an msignificant and iixe^ 
q>onsible member of itf '^No one will look at 
me I ^ thought Mabel^ with a sigh of relief. And 
yet she was mistaken in so thinking. The thea- 
trical pnblic of Klclare was Emited in nnmber^ 
and strongly interested in each individual member 
of Mr. Moffatt's ccMmpany. They partook, indee<^ 
very much of the sort of spirit that any one who 
has conversed with actors of the old school may 
have heard attributed to the playgoers of Biath and 
York some forty years ago. Centralisation — that 
modem offspring of steam and the electric tele- 
graph — ^has affected, not only kings and kaisers^ 
potentates and princelings, but the mimic monarchs 
of the stage. The days are over when it was 
possible to achieve and retain a high professional 
reputation as an actor, without having appeared on 
the metropolitan boards. Still, here and there, in 
out-of-the-way nooks and comers of the kingdom, 
somewhat of the old local feeling remains ; and it 
was so in the good town of Kilclare. 

Teddy Molloy, seated in the centre of the pit, 
had been dispensing to his immediate neighbours 
such scraps of information with regard to his step- 
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mother^ff lodgers, as^ he thoHght fit to impart ; and 
co]iseqaentIi7 it wae very sexm known to a laige 
number of the amdience that " tSie purty girl with 
the iMA dark hair, and the nate litde fat and 
ankle,'* was a niece of ti^eir old and respected 
favonrite, B&s. Walton. RmnoiHS presently began 
to circulate that she had been a great heiress^ had 
lost all her property, and was obliged to take to the 
stage to support herself and her family; which 
romouFs caused much interest in ^Miss- M. A. 
Befi^** aiod prepwred the Biilclare critiea to receive 
her efforts with considerable favoisr, whenever she 
aAeuM' essay a paart. For it is a angular fact that 
widle few people would subimt to harve their shoes 
spoiled, or tifeeir clothes cut awry hj inexperienced 
amateur shoemaken? and tailors, on the plea Aat 
those artisans had never studied shoemaking or 
taalbring, yet in things theatrical the pufeKc — and 
the puWie of biggw places than little Kolclare — 
often seems as willing to welcome and pay for 
'prentice work as for skOled labour; 

Mabel^ however, unconscious of the notice she 
was attracting^ went through her part of the music 
with conscientious attention to the instructions of 
Mr. IVescott. She also made the useful discovery 
that her arms and legs and hands, which might be 
trusted to fall into easy and graceful postures in 
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private life without any special thought on her 
part, became awkward and unmanageable on the 
boards of the stage ; and that, as her aunt, quoting 
from stores of professional tradition and experience, 
had told her, it absolutely required considerable 
skill and attention to learn to stand still with any- 
'think like ease or nature. 

Mabel had begun her apprenticeship. 

The tragedy went off with brilliant success. 
Mr. Wilfred J. Percival, who made his dibut in 
Kilclare on the occasion, was received with signal 
favour. And all the critics {before the curtain) 
agreed that if his readings were occasionally ob- 
scure, and his pronunciation somewhat too transat- 
lantic, he yet made up for all short-comings by the 
splendour of his costumes, the power of his voice, 
and the extraordinary vigour and energy of his 
final combat with Macduff. Indeed, the contrast 
between his tall figure and muscular wielding of 
the claymore, and poor Mr. Moffatt's diminutive 
form and feeble swordsmanship, may be said to 
have almost shed a new and radiant light upon 
the moral of the play; for it was clear that 
nothing but the most triumphant virtue on the 
one side, and the most conscience-stricken villany 
on the other, could have given the thane of Fife 
the smallest chance in the conflict. To enable 
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such a MacdofF to vanquish such a Macbeth, the 
former must have a veiy good cause indeed I 

The performances terminated with a farce, in 
which Mrs. Walton performed a comic servant- 
ffily to the intense delight of the audience, and in 
which the sententious low comedian received what 
the Kildare Courier called next morning, ^^an 
ovation," And then the audience poured noisily 
out of the little playhouse, and trooped away, 
scattering streams of talk and laughter through the 
quiet streets of the town ; and then the lights were 
put out in the front of the theatre ; the doors closed 
with a clang that echoed through the empty house ; 
stage dresses were changed for street dresses, stage 
paint was washed off, stage wigs were removed ; 
and Mabel, with Jack and Mrs. Walton, walked 
home through the sweet May night, discussing the 
events of the evening, in very good humour with 
themselves and with each other* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

NEWS FROM HAHMEBHAH. 

EifiTURNiNa from the theatre, ^ey passed flie 
tjpen door of t3ie kitchen on their way into ihe 
louse, and Mrs. Walton looked in to «ay good 
evening to old Joe, who was sitting by the tnrf 
"fire in a great chair covered with patchworic, and 
smoking a long pipe. 

" Good evening, Mr. Bonny, how are you to- 
night?" 

"Wa-all, Missus Walton," responded the old 
man in a slow growl, "I don't know as there's 
much the matter with me, 'ceptin' as I've growed 
old. My old carcase ain't good for nothin' now, 
but to set still from momin' till night in this here 
darned old cheer." 
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Joe Bonnj sieyer ve^srded the individual whom 
he ^98 addvessingy nor eren Innied his head, Imt 
ha})itaa%- ntteoed his remaarks in tiie manner 
of a fioliloquy, and was so slow, so gruff, and 
so inarticulate,] as to be nearly unintelligible to 
Jtrasigers. 

" Ah, sure, Joe," said Biddy, bustling dbeerfuOy 
jiJbout the kitchen, ^^ don't be afdier repoining 
xvow! Ye've dcme yer share of work in this 
world ; can't ye be aisy and rest comfortable in 
tihe evenin' of yer days I " 

^^Yahl" snarled Joe. "Rest! There niver 
wam't a Paddy yet as I ever heerd on, as wasn't 
np to takin' any amount o' that there. They 
thinks a Ikiglidimae just lunattic for wantin* to do 
jmythomg else in the 'rarsal world butreslt^ " 

A significant commentary on Joe's speech was 
fEopplied by old Bridget's busy activity. The 
sweet-tempered old soul appEed herself io the pre- 
paration of her lodgers' supper, now and then 
stopping to alter the position of the cushion behind 
her husband's back, or to put his tobacco-box 
within more convenient reach of his hand, or to 
pile a few fresh turfs <m the hearth. 

^ Don't you find it warm enough, to do without 
fee here in the evening ? " said Mrs. WahoD, turn- 
ing to leave the kitchen. 
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*'/ do, ma'am," answered Biddy; "but Joe 
likes the bit of foire; the craythur. Sure he can't 
move about to set his blood cirkylatin', and it does 
be company for him when Tm obliged to lave him 
alone." 

During supper Biddy lingered in the sitting- 
room, on one excuse or the other, to express her 
delight at the performance, and to retail all the 
favourable criticisms which Teddy Molloy had 
brought home. 

" Don't sit up for us any longer, Biddy," said 
Mrs. Walton. "I am sure you must be very 
tked." 

"Oh, sorra a bit, ma'am," responded the old 
woman, cheerfully. "But Til wish yez all good 

night, an' pleasant dhraems, an' ^Arrah, see 

there now I" she exclaimed suddenly, "what a 
baste I am to be f orgettin' the letther, and me 
having it in my pocket all the time 1 " 

"A letter, Biddy!" 

"A letther, no less, ma'am, and 'tis for the 
young lady, God bless her. Sure it came not 
more than f oive minutes afther ye was gone to 
the theatre, an' I tuk it from Dennis the postman 
my own self, and put it in my pocket ; and sure I 
give no more thought to it from that moment to 
this, so I didn't I There it is, miss." Biddy 
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handed to Mabel a thick letter with the Hammer- 
ham postmark* 

^^ No bad news^ dear, I hope T '' said Aunt Maiy, 
with a searching glance at Mabel's face as she 
read her letter. 

^^ Oh no, annt, thank yon. Mamma and Dooley 
are well. And mamma tells me that a — a friend 
of mine is going to be married." 

^^ Halloa, Mabel!" cried Jack, in his random 
way, saying what came uppermost. "I hope it 
isn't a case of ^ she never told her love,* and letting 
what's his name, like the thingummy, eat up the 
damask roses, ehf You look quite tragic. Is he 
false, Mabel, fickle, faithless ? " 

" How silly you are. Jack 1 '* said Mabel, flush- 
ing crimson. ^^The friend who is going to be 
married, is a lady, an old school-fellow of mine, 
Miss Augusta Charlewood." 

^^ Any relation to the gentleman of whose kind- 
ness little^ Corda speaks so mtich?" asked Mrs. 
Walton. 

"His sister." 

There was a little shade over Mabel. 
"You are tired, dear child," said her aunt. 
"Go to bed." 

Mabel rose, shook hands with Jack, and kissed 
her aunt in silence. 

VOL. n. G 
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"Shut your door, Mabel, so that I may not 

disturb you when I come into my room. I am 

not going to bed for an hour yet. I have to re- 

• cover a part for to^-morrow night. Good night, dear. 

I don't know how it is," continued Mrs. Walton, 

when Mabel had left the room, "but it always 

:aeems to me that a letter from Hazlehurst puts her 

out of spirits. And yet she is very eager to get 

<them, poor child." 

"I think Ajmt.Eamshaw bothers her with com- 
plaints; she was always selfish," said Jack: who 
had never quite forgiven what he called Mrs. 
Philip's bad behaviour to his mother. 

Mabel went into her own little chamber, and 
shut the door of communication between it and 
her aunt's room. The night was warm and soft, 
and Mabel opened the little old-fashioned lattice 
window that looked across a small flagged yard 
into some gardens beyond, where a couple of tall 
.elms stood up dark against the sky. She unbound 
and brushed out her hair, and prepared herself for 
bed, glancing every now and then at her letter. 
She had laid it on the little table beside the look- 
ing-glass ; but she did not open it again, or read 
it, until she had finished her toilet for the night. 
It seemed as though she desired to devote herself 
very quietly to its perusal ; for when she was ready 
to step into bed she wrapped a dressing-gown about 
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her, and seating herself at the table, took up the 
letter. But even then she did not open it at once^ 
but sat stroking her forehead with the cover in a 
musing irresolute way. At last, with a decided 
movement, she took it out of its envelope, and, 
beginning at the first page, read it through steadily, 
once more. 

Mrs. Saxdby, as the reader knows by this time, 
was not one of those people who can " suffer and 
be strong." It was her nature and her habit to 
cry out, when she was hurt in either mind or body ; 
not with any passionate or imbecoming violence, 
but with a soft plaintive lady-like bemoaning of 
her fate, and demand for sympathy. And it was 
very difficult for Mrs. Saxelby to believe that 
people who didtit cry out, suffered at all. 

After the drive in Miss Charlewood's pony- 
carriage, she had sat down to relieve her mind by 
pouring out some portion of her own melancholy 
and low spirits on Mabel. Not that this was what 
she told herself she meant to do. "Of course 
Mabel will like to hear the Hammerham news. I 
must tell her of Augusta's engagement. Oh 
dear me, dear me I No one knows what an effort 
it is for me to write sometimes 1 " That is what 
Mrs. Saxelby said to herself. 

So, Mflbel read her mother^s letter steadily 
02 
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through. The first part related small particulars 
of her own health and Doole/s, of Iheir daily life, 
and of the garden and orchard, and dumb creatures 
— ^not forgetting the famous pig. Then came the 
kernel, the real bitter almond for whose envelop©- 
ment all the husk of the letter had been con- 
structed. "On Tuesday, Penelope Charlewood 
called in the forenoon, and brought the pony- 
carriage, in which she asked us to take a drive. I 
was a little unwilling at first to go. But it was a 
fine day, and I knew dear Dooley would enjoy it, 
and Miss Charlewood was very friendly and urgent, 
so at last I consented. I had not seen any of the 
family from Bramley Manor for three weeks, and 
Miss ,Oharlewood excused and accounted for their 
long absence by giving me a piece of news. 
Augusta is going to be married very shortly. Her 
fianc^ is a clergyman named Dawson, belonging to 
an Irish family. But Penelope said the young 
couple would live close to Eastfield, which is (for 
rich people who do not care what they spend in 
travelling) quite like being in Hammerham. 
When my daughter was in Eastfield it seemed a 
long way off. But Mr. Ohai'lewood is one of the 
fortunate ones of this world. Mrs. Dawson — ^the 
mother of the bridegroom elect — is staying at the 
Manor on a visit. And also his cousin, a Miss 
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O'Brien, an Irish girl. Very handsome and dash- 
ing and clever. She and Clement Charlewood 
take long rides together. She is a splendid horse- 
woman. And, from what Penelope said, I can 
see very plainly that she is making violent love to 
Clement. In fact, I infer that the whole thing is 
as good as settled. I must say I felt very down- 
cast and wretched when I returned home after the 
drive. It did seem as if everything and everybody 
that I cared for were drifting, drifting away from 
me. After all that has passed, I did think that 
Clement would not have consoled himself so very 
soon. How fickle and selfish men are! But I 
don't believe he can care for this Miss O'Brien one 
quarter as much as he did for you. He is just 
dazzled and flattered, that is all. O Mabel, 

Mabel 1 how I wish sometimes that ^but of 

course it is no use wishing; I know that very 
well ; and you, who have new scenes, new faces, 
and new occupations, can scarcely imagine how 
bitter my regrets are sometimes. One thing is quite 
certain : marry whom you will, I shall never, never 
be able to feel for him as I could have done for Cle- 
ment Charlewood. It is sometimes fairly incompre- 
hensible to me how you could help loving him. 
But I suppose there is no accounting for these 
things, and it is useless to try." 
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The letter rambled on in this strain for some 
page and a half longer; but contained nothing 
more which it imports the reader to know for the 
understanding of my story, except the few follow- 
ing words, added as a postscript : 

** Walter joined his regiment a fortnight ago. 
They say he will be sent to Dublin. I wonder if 
you will chance to see him 1 He is to be at the 
wedding, of course, if he can get leave, which 
they do not doubt." 

Mabel re-folded the letter elaborately; taMng 
especial care to keep the paper in its original 
creases, and pressing and smoothing them with 
her hand. One would have thought, to watch 
her, that her attention was quite absorbed in her 
task. But in truth she did not even see what she 
was doing, except in a mechanical way, from which 
her mind was absent. 

"Poor mamma!" thought Mabel. "I am so 
sorry for poor mamma I " Then her thoughts, — 
like a flock of wild birds that wheel and turn 
and hover round the spot to which their desires 
tend, afraid to settle on the feeding-ground, and 
yet circling in still narrowing rounds until they 
alight at last, — ^fluttered capriciously hither and 
thither about fhe main point of interest in her 
mother's letter, without at first fastening on it. 
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She pictured to herself Dooley and her mother 
seated in Miss Chaxlewood's little carriage. The 
country road that she knew so well; the look of 
the cottage with its climbing roses coming into 
bloom; Penelope's hard resolute face and keen- 
bright eyes. Then Augusta; what was her future 
husband like ? It was odd he should be Irish. And 

that cousiny^^that Miss O'Brien,-:— was she ? 

Ah, then the fluttering fancy furled its wings and 
dropped and brooded 1 What was this f This dull 
numb feeling at the heart, that was more like a 
pain of which we are dimly conscious in our sleep, 
than real waking suffering! What was amiss! 
What had she lost or gained since an hour ago, 
that made this strange difference in her out-look, 
on the world! " I told him that day at Eastfield," 
she murmured dreamily, " that he would find some; 
one who would drive the thought of me from his 
mind ; or at least leave me only a humble niche 
there, that he could look on with calm friend- 
liness. Yes : I knew it. I said so. And he was* 
so sure, — ^so fixed, — so certain that he could never 
change or waver ! I hope she is worthy of him. 

He is good. I am very glad N o 1" she cried 

suddenly, pressing her hands upon her hot brow,, 
suffused all at once with a deep crimson flush.: 
" No, no, no ; I am no^glad• How poor I am in 
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my own eyes I How mean, selfish, pitiful ; but I 
won't lie to myself. I am not glad. I am sony. 
/ who gave him so much pain, — ^I who was so un- 
bending with him, and repulsed his love so firmly, 
— / am grudging him this happiness at the bottom 
of my heart. What if he has forgotten his fancy 
quickly? Ought I not to rejoice that the hurt is 
not so deep a one as he thought ? I could not love 
him as he wished, but I told him proudly that I 
should always be his faithful, grateful friend. I 

was so lofty and secure of myself, and now 

For a miserable slight to my self-love, I cannot 
be glad in my friend's gladness I O Mabel, Mabel I 
are you vain and envious and mean ? I did not 
know you to be so, Mabel Eamshaw. And now 
that I see you as you are, I am astonished and 
ashamed." 

The scalding tears ran down her flushed cheeks 
slowly. 

She went to the open window and leaned out. 
The air was still and sweet, and the clear dark sky 
seemed to soothe the throbbing of her temples. 
There was no sound save faint snatches of a mom- 
ful Irish song that came now and then softened 
and sweetened by the distance, from some ship at 
anchor in the river. 
Mabel set her thoughts to look forward into the 
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future. Into the career she hoped to make, the 
toils and fears and pleasures of her art She 
thought of her uncle's story of the Arabian prin- 
cessy who shut her ears to the distracting voices, 
and neither faltered nor looked back. 

^'Ah, that looking back!" said Mabel to her- 
self. ^' That is fatal. I may turn when I am at 
the top, but not yet. And then, too,*' she said, 
wiping her wet eyes with a child-like half-sad 
smile, **the view is always so much wider and 
better from the sununit I" 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

LINGO IS CAERIED AWAY BY HIS FEELINaS. 

The first two or three weeks of the theatrical 
season at Kilclare were very successful. The 
company advanced and secured themselves in 
public favour. Mr. Wilfred J. Percival and Miss 
Lydia St. Aubert were the " bright particular 
stars " of the tragic portions of the performances ; 
whilst comedy and farce were supported by the 
lively exertions of Mr. Snell, the low comedian, 
Mrs. Walton, and Miss Annette Moffatt. The 
latter young lady had been christened Ann, and 
commonly called Nancy up to twelve years of 
age ; but after that time she was sent to school in 
France, and returned to her native country as 
Annette. Miss Moffatt prided herself upon her 
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Tocal accomplishments, whichy to say trath, were 
not of a very liigh order. She had a shrill weak 
soprano voice, very uncertain in intonation; bnt 
die would rattle off an arch song, or give forth a 
plaintive ballad with so much aplomb, and such 
an evident conviction that she was singing to abso* 
lute perfection, that people began to believe she 
was a charming vocahst in spite of their earn 
Miss Moffatt chiefly professed what she called 
*'the Vestris business;" and the mention in the 
playbill of the character which Miss Moffatt was 
to play, was invariably followed by the words, 
^^ with songs«" And so much was this a matter 
of course, that when on one occasion Miss Moffatt 
was about to display the versatility of her talents 
in pantomime, the printer, from the sheer force of 
habit, put into the playbill the surprising announce- 
ment, " Lisette, a dumb girl (with songs), by Miss 
Annette Moffatt" 

The manager's daughter was very amiable and 
condescending to Mabel for some time. She was 
too well satisfied with herself to be easily jealous 
of Mabel's good looks or graceful manner, and the 
latter was too insignificant a member of the com- 
pany as yet to call forth anything like professional 
jealousy. "Miss M. A. Bell's ** histrionic efforts 
had so far been confined to very small parts of a 
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few lines ; and in these — ^though terribly nervous 
on the occasion of first having to speak on the 
stage — she had acquitted herself in so satisfactory 
a manner as to give promise of better things. Her 
first success, however, was achieved in the cha- 
racter of that melodramatic confidante whose high- 
flown speeches she had declared she should be 
ashamed to utter. When she came to "My lord, 
I quail not at ypur threats," &c., and defied Mr. 
Copestake as the wicked tyrant, she was worked 
up to such a pitch of desperation by the combined 
feelings of nervousness, a struggling sense of 
absurdity, and a strong desire to produce some- 
thing of the effect which her aunt (who was 
watching anxiously at the wing) had told her 
might be, and ought to be produced, that she 
uttered the speech with a kind of breathless vehe- 
mence, that was quite thrilling. And when at its 
conclusion she burst into a storm of real tears, and 
rushed off the stage, her exit was followed by a 
round of very hearty and genuine applause. 

"Bravo, Miss Belli" exclaimed Mr. Harcourt 
Howard, the walking gentleman, as Mabel came 
off at the front entrance, where he was standing. 
" Bravo 1 You've waked 'em up, by Jove. I shall 
begin to think you're not such a novice as you say, 
after all, if you go on in this way." 
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" Poohl" snapped out old Jeny Shaw, as soon 
as Mr. Howard had turned away. ** Trash. Non- 
sense. Novice? Of bourse. The child was fright- 
ened, and lost her head. Forgot to be Miss M. A. 
Bell for two minutes. That's the secret. Balder- 
dash!'' 

Mabel could not help laughing in the midst of 
her excitement. " Indeed, that's true, Mr. Shaw," 
said she, wiping her eyes. "There isn't a bit of 
credit due to me, Tm sure. I was inspired by 
despair." 

" Don't I know it ? Of course. And, look you, 
though that was very well for once, it won't do to 
give way to it. If you want to do anything as an 
actress, you must learn to calculate your effects 
beforehand. ^ Si vis me flere ' — ah, you don't un- 
derstand Latin, do ye? No more do T. I did 
once. But that's long ago. I put it away with 
— with a good many other things one fine morn- 
ing. And if you like to call me a confounded 
idiot for my pains, ye're welcome. However, what 
I was going to say is this : it's all very well to say 
that to make me weep you must first grieve, and 
it's true, partly. But you mustn't let your emo- 
tions run away with you on the stage. Keep 'em 
well in hand. Make them caper and curvet and 
bring the people's hearts in their mouths, as the 
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circus-riders do, when they make their beast rare 
and plunge with a sly touch of the knee or twitch 
of the bridle, and they sitting safe and steady all 
the while as if they were in a rocking-chair." 

" Thank you, Mr. Shaw." 

" Tush I Thank me ? Ye're laughing at me in 
your sleeve for a prosing old fool, Til go bail." 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Shaw," returned 
Mabel, drawing herself up, and looking full at 
him. "You are quite mistaken. I was listening 
to what you said with attention, and was gr a teful 
for your hint, as I hope I shall always be for any 
well-meant advice from an experienced artist." 

The old man looked at her doubtfully for an 
instant, and then, by a sudden impulse, he lifted 
the grotesque stage bonnet he wore from his head, 
with a gesture that seemed to reveal in one mo- 
ment a history of long-forgotten days, so full was 
it of high-bred old-fashioned courtesy. 

*' I believe you," said he, "and I sincerely crave 
your pardon." 

From that time forward, Mr. Shaw — ^influ- 
enced, according to his own account, by 
Lingo's mature and explicitly conveyed opinion 
— seemed to attach himself to Mabel in a way 
in which he had never been known io behave to 
any human being within the memory of his stage 
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comrades. Not that he was gentle or even dyfl 
in his speech to her ; bat he watched her progress, 
in every part that was entrusted to her to play, 
with unwearied attention. He would even some- 
-times enter into long discussions on the dramatic 
art. Putting forth quaint, queer theories of his 
tmn ; and displaying . an unexpected amount of 
•veadic^. For he would quote long passages, not 
only f lom Shakespeare, but from the eariier dra- 
matists, for Mabel's, edification. And the contrast 
was very singular between ^be old man's evident 
appreciation of their beauty, and his utter inability 
toembody his owu' conception by voice or* gesture; 
jerking out pathetic and impassioned speeches 
alike, with the same hard cracked voice and stifled 
lorogoe. 

Amongst these people, and in these suiround- 
dngs, Mabel'worked out the first elements of her 
•iraw profecBDon. Attentiye, indefatigable, docile 
to instructian----for MabeFs pride was in no way 
allied to man presomption or overweening self- 
tamcait^^'tise girl atiove and studied to master 
the medanioal details of her business, without 
fall command of which no player can achieve 

"Your iroioe, and your face, and your figure 
me the. tools you have to work with," said Jerry 
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Shaw one day to her; ^and you can't carve out 
your own ideas unless you've first learnt to handle 
yonr tools properly." 

Out of the theatre Mrs. Walton and her family 
held little conununication with the rest of the com- 
pany. Indeed, social intercourse of any kind was 
nearly impossible in the press of constant occupa- 
tion that took up Mabel's and her aunt's time. 
Jack, whose employment within the theatre was 
by no means so unremitting^ took long solitary 
rambles, with a satchel, containing his colour-box 
and sketch-book, slung over his shoulders, and re- 
turned in the light summer evenings with a col- 
lection of charming studies from the rich banks 
of the Clare, and all the surrounding country, 
nearly as far as Ballyhacket in one direction, and 
the sea in another. 

The only members of Mr. Moffatt's troupe who 
had access to Mrs. Walton's home were the Tres- 
cotts. Little Gorda had become a devout worship- 
per of Mabel. In Gorda's opinion, there was no 
one so good, or so beautiful, or so clever, and the 
child was never weary of singing her praises. 

Little as Mrs. Walton liked her father and 
brother, she yet could not bear to show any cold- 
ness to the gentle motherless little girl, to whom 
die felt that the society and example of Mabel 
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were useful and valuable. Mr. Trescott^ besides 
being leader and director of the small orchestra, 
was employed to arrange whatever incidental 
music might be needed, and to copy out the band 
parts. In this latter branch of his business Miss 
Moffatt gave him frequent employment, for she 
was yront to introduce all the new and popular 
songs of the day that she could find, into her parts, 
^Hugging them in," as Mr. Harcourt Howard said, 
** by the head and shoulders." Miss MofiFatt's songs 
were a source of constant bitterness to Mr. Har- 
court Howard ; for, as he usually played her lover, 
it fell to his lot to stand and be sung to night after 
night, however ill chosen for the business of the 
piece might be the moment that Miss Moffatt 
selected for bursting into song. 

*^ If I could even make faces at her when she 
sings out of tune," said Mr. Harcourt Howard con- 
fidentially to his wife, " it would be some comfort ; 
but Pm obliged to look as if I liked it." 

Mr. Trescott, however, whose facial expression 
was of comparatively small importance, since he 
sat with his back to the audience, rather approved 
of MissMoffatt's mania for singing; for the ar- 
rangement and copying of the band parts produced 
him some little emolument over and above his 
salary; but being so constantly occupied, he was 

VOL. IL H 
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very seldom able to visit Mrs. Waltotfs honse. 
Alfred lounged in and ont on various pretexts; 
to bring Cordelia to spend the afternoon ; to fetch 
her away again ; to make appointments with Jack 
for long rambles into the country — ^which appoint- 
ments Alfred seldom kept, however — or to bring 
messages from his father to Mrs. Walton. He 
was always careful to inquire after heac husband 
and Miss Janet, and gave many hints about look- 
ing forward to seeing a good deal of them in the 
winter, for he and his father were engaged by the 
Dublin manager for next season. Another cir- 
cumstance which contributed to put young Tres- 
cott on an intimate footing in Mrs. Walton's family, 
was the following. In accordance with her aunt^s 
express stipulation with Mr. Moffatt, Mabel was to 
have the part of Ophelia. Mr. Wilfred J. Percival 
had selected the play of Hamlet for his benefit 
night, which was rapidly approaching^ and Mabel, 
thoroughly mistress of the words of the part, had 
yet to learn the tunes of the snatches of song in- 
terspersed through the mad scenes. "I know them 
well enough when I hear them, Mabel," said Aunt 
Mary, "but I can't attempt to sing them correctly 
enough to teach them to you." 

In this dilemma Alfred Trescott, with much 
apparent diffidence, offered to bring his violin and 
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play over the tunes to Mabel until she should haye 
learned them hj heart. Accordingl j^ he came to 
their lodgings nearly every .day for a week, and 
made the little sitting-room over the shoemaker^s 
shop ring with the sympathetic notes of his fiddle. 
Mabel had but little voice, but it was pure and 
fresh, and her ear was remarkably accurate. She 
caught from Alfred's violin, not only the notes 
that she had to siog, but also a certain accent and 
mu^ianly phrasing that gave a strong yet simple 
pathos to the quaint old melodies. Her aunt was 
delighted, and predicted a great success. Mabel 
was amdous and timid, but a few words that her 
aunt dropped braced her nerves and strengthened 
her resolution. She gathered that on the result 
of her performance of Ophelia might possibly 
depend her chance of being r^-engaged by Mr. 
Moffatt for the following season, and even — ^who 
could tell? — ^perhaps an appearance at the Theatre 
Koyal, Dublin, itself ! and then she would earn a 
salary, however trifling, and then she would no 
longer be a burden on her aunt, and then — and 
then — she might send for mamma and Dooleyl 
Oh, she vxnJd be strong and steady, and brave, 
and do the very best that was in her. 

She thought of her part at every leisure moment, 
trying to form a dear conception of the hapless 
h2 
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Danish girl, and to put herself^ her own indiyidu- 
ality, out of sight as much as possible in repeating 
the words. She and Corda would ramble oat in 
the early morning whenever MabeTs presence was 
not required at rehearsal^ accompanying Jack in 
his sketching excursions along the banks of the 
lovely river Clare, and then Mabel would pull her 
little well-worn Shakespeare out of her pocket, and 
sitting down on a smooth green velvet patch of 
turfy would put the book into Corda's hand and 
desire her to ^ hear her throu^ her part** A task 
of which Corda was not a little proud 

On one fof these occasions, Alfred had joined 
the party as they sftt on the liver^s bank under the 
Irees^ the two girls busy with OpheBa, and Jack 
absorbed in an endeavour to transfK' to his sketch- 
book some wondtarfulhr rkh eflfects of colour in the 
rofcks and foliage on the <^posite side ci the shrear 
Cbote. 

^ I mm& slivdEn^ pasiu'^ Sftid Alfit^ 
a gGmpse of pos^-cait^s dM!isaiil tmls ^inling 
tbn»gh tl&e groen kannets. X^ci^w Aal I am Iiare^ 
nkJ^ I stay. Hiss Eaumidbawt^ 

'^ May ycm «S:aT ? Soirdly t<(«i Ii^it^ a n^''^ ^ 
ht hes^^ ifycm. cSunosft.^ 

'^ I hMve nd lEt^k: — xixr^ :«t :iulll ^X¥»iits^ n^ n^^k — to 
ht iaxnMBBomt ito vam % say imswo^'^ 
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He spoke with a sort of proud hnmility that 
touched MabeL 

"You don't trouble me at all, Mr. Trescott," 
she answered. "Corda and I will go on with 
Ophelia just the same. Won't we, Corda?'' 

The child, whose cheek was flushed with plea- 
sure at the sight of her brother, smiled and nodded 
eagerly; and Mabel resumed : 

"And I of ladies most deject and wretched. 
That sucked the honey of his music yows, 
Kow see that noble and most soyereign reason, 
like sweet bells jangled, ont of tune and harsh." 

The young man threw himself on the grass 
beside lus little sister, and clasping his hands above 
his head, listened in silence. The morning sun 
was shining down on the two young faces — ^Mabel's 
so earnest and absorbed, Oorda's so smiling and 
eager. Little flickering lights and shadows from 
the leafy boughs above touched their glossy hair, 
and passed and changed as the breeze moved them. 
At their feet the river ran gurgling over its pebbly 
bed, and Mabel's pure voice rose thrillingly into 
the clear quiet air. 

"Do you know Beethoven's Moonlight sonata 
for the pianoforte, MissEamshaw?" asked Alfred, 
when Mabel had ceased her recitation. 

" I have heard it," answered Mabel, " and ex- 
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quisitelj loyely it is. Bat mj skill as a pianist 
never reached so far as to execute it fittinglj." 

" I think your Ophelia will be just like the first 
movement of the Moonlight sonata," said Alfred, 
turning his dark eyes upon her dreamily. 

At that moment a short angry bark dose to his 
ear made young Trescott spring to his feet with a 
stifled exclamation, which would have been a loud 
immistakable oath but for Mabel's presence, and a 
fierce threatening gesture. 

"Why, Lingo, Lingo — good dog — poor old 
fellow — don't you know us?" said Mabel, holding 
out her hand, into which Lingo inunediately thrust 
his nose hastily, and then turned to bark at Alfred 
again. 

" Oh, Mr. Shaw !" cried Mabel, as old Jerry ap- 
peared between the branches of underwood, " Fm 
so ashamed of Lingo this mcHning. He doesn't 
know his friends." 

Mr. Shaw stood leaning with both hands upon a 
thick gnarled stick that he always carried, and 
gazing at the group before him with an inscrutable 
face. 

The dog ran up to his master, and looking 
into his face, wagged his tail in an apologetic 
manner. 

" Doesn't know his friends. Miss Bell f Faith, I 
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never knew him make a mistake that waj yet," 
said the old man, shortly. Then turning to Lingo 
with an air of confidential remonstrance, snch as 
one might assmne towards a friend whom one re- 
spected, but who had been hiyrried into an im- 
prudence : " What did I say to ye,** said he, ^ when 
we were talking together this morning before 
breakfast? You're too hasty and outspoken alto- 
gether." 

Lingo ceased wagging his tail, stretched himself 
at his master^s feet with his nose to the ground, 
and gave vent to a muffled sound that was neither 
a bark nor a growl, but something between the 
two. 

"Of course," said Jerry Shaw, with imper- 
turbable gravity, " so you remarked this morning, 
and I dare say you're right. But it don't do to 
8(xy these things, and so Fd convince you if you 
weren't as obstinate as the deuce." 

Alfred Trescott stood leaning against the trunk 
of a tree with folded arms, and contemplated Lingo 
and his master with a sidelong sinister scowl. 

« I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Shaw," said the 
young man, " you ought to try and teach that dog 
of yours better manners. If it had been a stranger 
he'd come up to just now, tearing and barking, he 
might have chanced to get an ugly kick. People 
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dcm't like to be startled in that way bj a strange 

Jeny Shaw ronained as motionless and un- 
moved whilst Alfred was speaking as thon^ buried 
in a profound meditation that deadened his senses 
to all outward things. But, as soon as the yonng 
man held his peace, Mr. Shaw tamed on him with 
surprising suddenness. ^ Oh, it's youj is it, Mr. 
Alfred Trescott?" said he, as though becoming 
aware of Alfred's presence for the first time. ^I 
hope I see you welL Glad to find you abroad so 
early this fine morning. Nothing like early rising 
for young people. Fve been an early riser from 
my youth upward, and you can all see what it has 
done for tw." And old Jerry laughed a short 
bitter abrupt laugh, that came out of his throat 
without causing a muscle of his face to move. 
^ Good morning, MissBelL Take care of yourself. 
Tve known it to be dangerous sometimes, sitting 
out on the turf." 

"Dangerous?" 

"You might — catch — cold," snapped out the 
old man, winding up with an unusually prolonged 
sniff. " Come along. Lingo. I suppose you have 
forgotten there's a ten o'clock call, sir, that you're 
settling yourself there for the day. Good morning 
to you, ladies and gentlemen. Oh, by the way," 
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added Mr. Shaw^ stopping short, and fixing his 
lacklustre grey eyes full on Alfred Trescott, "I 
would advise you to give up any idea of kicking 
Lingo* He mightn't like it. And I have a curious 
infirmity that perhaps I might as well mention. 
I always find kicking catching." And old Jerry 
Shaw tramped away through the crackling brush* 
wood, with Lingo trotting soberly at his heels. 
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CHAPTER EX. 

SOFT YOU NOW ; THE FAIR OPHELIA. 

Amosqst the notabilities of the gentiy in the 
neighbourhood of Kildare was a certain Ladj 
Popham, a wealthy and eccentric widow, who 
owned a fine estate, one of the park gates of which 
opened into the high road that led from Ballyhacket 
to Kildare. Lady Popham had resided many 
years abroad, chiefly in Italy, with her husband, a 
languid, invalid, fine gentleman, who found, or 
fanded, that a southern climate was necessaiy to 
his existence. Her ladyship had consequently been 
an absentee for a very long period. On Sir Ber- 
nard Popliam's death, however, his widow returned 
rich and childless to Ireland, and announced her 
intention of residing permanently on her Kildare 
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estate. At first her advent occasioned a great deal 
of talk and excitement amongst her country neigh- 
bours. Lady Popham*s peculiarities were the 
theme of conyersation at most dinner-tables around 
Balclare for some weeks. S<Mne were shocked^ 
some angry, some amused by her oddities ; but, by 
degrees, as the genuine goodness and warm-heart- 
edness of her character became known, and as 
people became accustomed to her eccentricities, all 
that was odd, outr6, or unusual, was set down 
simply to "foreign manners,** and excused accord- 
ingly. And at the date of my story there was 
no more popular or respected individual in the 
county than old Lady Popham of CloncooUn. 

Lady Popham was known far and wide as a 
liberal, if not very intelligent encourager of art 
and artists, and was a staunch patroness of the 
drama. She had already been twice to the theatre 
at Balclare during the present season, and had on 
each occasion graciously signified to Mr. Moffatt 
her high satisfaction with the performances, all 
which was profitable and pleasant to the manager, 
and would have been quite perfect but for one 
unfortunate circumstance, which dashed his cup of 
cJontent with bitterness. It had been observed that 
when Miss Moffatt was singing that popular and 
touching ballad of the modem domestic school, 
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entitled " Johimy left me in the lane," Lady Pop- 
ham, after listening far a second or so^ unfurled a 
Teiy large green fan, behind whose ample shade 
she retired complete^ during the song, nor issued 
forth into the gasli^t again until ^Johnny" had 
finally left off leaving Miss Moffatt in the lane, 
when her ladyship emerged from obscurity with a 
cheerful countenance* This was certainly not 
pleasant ; and poor Mr. Moffatt had to bear the 
brunt of his daughter's ill humour and mortifica- 
tion. However, Lady Popham was too valuable 
a friend and supporter of the theatre for the 
manager to be able to afford to show any resent- 
ment at this slight to Miss Annette's vocal abilities ; 
and he consoled the latter by saying that " nobody 
minded what old Lady Popham said or did/' and 
that she was generally supposed to be "a little 
touched in the upper story." 

Touched or not, however, it was very well known 
that the sight of the Cloncoolin liveries at the box- 
ofiice in the morning was sufiGicient to fill the house 
at night ; and Mr. Wilfred J. Percival had sent a 
sort of circular to her ladyship, setting forth that 
his benefit was fixed to take place on the following 
Friday evening, and begging Lady Popham to 
honour him by her presence and support on theoc- 
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casion. Tliis she had promised to do, and moreover to 
bring with her a party of friends that were staying 
at Cloncoolin; and great was the excitement 
amongst the company as the evening approached, 
and rose-coloured were the visions of cash and 
credit to be won, in the minds of manager Moffatt 
and the bineficiau^. 

At Biddy Bonny^s, too, the whole household was 
much interested in the forthcoming performance 
of Hamlet, and especially in the new Ophelia. 
Teddy MoUoy, as he sat in the workshop tapping 
away at the sole of a " brogue," held forth to his 
apprentices on the merits of the various Hamlets 
he had seen when he himself was a 'prentice in 
Dublin, and expressed his opinion that Miss Bell 
would be "the purtiest and illigantest Ophaylia" 
that had ever appeared on the boards of the Kilclare 
theatre. And the two apprentices related how 
they^d heard that Lady Popham and " heaps of 
the quality" were to grace the boxes with their 
presence. Even old Joe Bonny seemed to catch a 
faint reflex of the prevailing glow of excitement, 
and growled out sundry reminiscences of how he 
had "see'd 'Atnlet acted nigh upon a matter of 
fifty year ago in England." He was sure it must 
• have been Hamlet, because he remembered there 
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^ were a ghost in it, with a kind of a tin pot on his 
head." But, on being pressed with interrogations 
by Biddj, it tamed out that this striking evidence 
of the play having been Hamlet was not so con- 
clusive as old Joe supposed, for the performance 
had taken place at Bartholomew Fair, where 
ghosts — even ghosts with tin pots on their heads — 
are known to have been numerous. 

The rehearsals of the tragedy had gone off very 
satisfactorily. Mabel had indeed been a little 
surprised at the complicated and minute instruc- 
tions given to her by Mr. Percival as to the exact 
spot on which she must stand daring the scenes 
between Hamlet and Ophelia ; when she must turn 
her head towards him, and when she must look 
away; how many steps she must take in this 
direction, and how many in the other; and ao 
forth. But she endeavoured to remember and 
comply with his injunctions. 

" Percival's business in Hamlet is capital," said 
Mr. Snell, the low comedian. ^*A11 his own, too. 
I don't know another Hamlet on the stage with 
such business in the play scene." 

" Sir," remarked Mrs. Darlings with much state- 
liness, "I do not admire it. I may be in erroTy 
but I deem that over-elaboration is a fault. !• 
have seen John Kemble, in my youth, and Edmund 
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Kean in his best days, and I do not think that they 
depended for their success on their business." 

*^ Oh, hang it ! " returned Mr. Snell (who was 
without any veneration for the traditions of the 
old school, and who professed his belief that half 
the famous actors of the past generation "would 
be jolly well hissed if they came bow-wowing on 
to the boards of the London stage now-ardays"), 
"Oh, hang it! Mrs. Darling, one must have 
something new, you know. Can't keep on in the 
dd grooves for ever." 

" What do they mean by Mr. Percival's capital 
business in Hamlet, amit f " adked Mabel that day, 
after rehearsal 

Before his mother could r^ly, Jade began : 

"Why, they mean that kind of Scotch reel he 
dances with everybody, MabeL In and out, back- 
wards and forwards, up the middle and down 
again. He crosses the stage ninete^ times in that 
scene with you. I counted them." 

"Tlie business of a part, Mabel," said Aunt 
Mary, " is, properiy speaking, its dumb show, its 
pantomime. You know every one has his own 
ideas as to his movement and position with regard 
to the other characters." 

"Pantomune with a vengeance!" exclaimed 
Jack, who was inveterate against the eminent tea- 
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gedian ^finom die princqwl theatres^ &c^ &C.'' 
^He does ereiytliiiig but tumble bead oyer heels ; 
and I sbooldn*! be surprised to see bim do tbat 
befcffe tbe eyenin^s over. A somersault over 
Ophelia's grave would be strildngy and new. Thaf s 
bis great notion." 

^ Don't be severe. Jack; I don't like to hear it," 
said gentle, good-natured Aunt Mary. 

But Mabel, in her heart, was inclined to agree 
with her cousin. 

At length arrived the eventful Friday evening. 
The play was to b^in at seven o'clock, and long 
before that hour the pit and gallery were filled 
with an expectant crowd. The boxes, too, began 
to show a sprinkling of visitors; and the gap of 
empty crimson benches in the centre of the semi- 
circle attracted great attention ; for it was known 
that those seats were reserved for Lady Popham 
and her party. About two minutes before seven 
the box doors were thrown open with a mightjr 
clatter, and the plunging of hoofs and rolling of 
wheels was heard coining up from the outside of 
the theatre. A gay party of ladies and gentle- 
men entered and took their seats, and in the very 
centre — ^for Sir Bernard Popham's widow had no 
idea of hiding her light under a bushel — sat the 
lady of Cloncoolin, looking about the theatre 
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with a Iieayy gold eje-glass, and uttering her 
remarks upon everything and everybody in a 
shrill, penetrating little voice. Lady Popham 
was a very small fragile old woman of nearly 
seventy years of age; upright as a dart, bright- 
eyed, nimble-tongaed, active. She wore a double 
range of false teeth, which seemed a little too 
large for her mouth, and made her Usp in her 
speech, and a jet black wig with stiff curls that 
framed her small wizened face on each side. 
She had the tiniest hands and feet in the world, 
and was always dressed in the richest stuffs and 
brightest flours that she could find. On the 
present occasion she wore an amber brocaded 
silk gown and a white cashmere doak on her 
shoulders ; a wreath of artificial roses was perched 
on the top of her wig^ and trembled at every 
movement of her restless little head. A gro- 
tesque figure enough, one would say ; and yet it 
is a fact that Lady Popham, however ridiculous 
she might appear, possessed that indefinable air 
of good breeding which stamped her as a gentle- 
woman, and she could, moreover, assume when 
she chose a dignified, lofty bearing that was quite 
imposing. 

On the evening of Mr. Percival's benefit, how- 
ever, she was neither lofty nor dignified; but 
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veiy good hnmotired and talkative, turning her 
big eye-glass hither and thither, and nodding 
right and left to her friends and neighbours as 
they took their seats around her. 

Punctually at seven o'clock the orchestra began 
the overture. It was, of course, a selection of 
Irish airs, but newly chosen, and arranged by 
Mr. Tresoott, who possessed, from long practice 
and experience, some skill in such patchwork 

'^ Jerry tiie Buck" figured in it as a matter of 
course ; and the stamping of feet keeping time to 
it in the gallery overhead, made the theatre 
quiver until it seemed quite within the bounds of 
possibility that tiie flooring would give way, and a 
pair of corduroy-clad legs be seen hovering over 
Lady Popham's floral head-gear 1 However, no 
such disaster took place, and "Jerry the Buck" 
came to an end in due course, giving place to an 
old pathetic melody with a wailing burden to it in 
a minor key. Scarcely had the first few notes of 
it been played when the house was hushed into 
breathless silence. The air had been arranged as 
a violin solo, and the player was Alfred Trescott. 
Excited by the consciousness of performing to cul- 
tivated and attentive ears, the young man threw 
himself completely into the spirit of the music. 
Those exquisitely sympathetic tones, of which the 
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violin alone, amongst instruments, has the secret, 
rose through the theatre with a sweet sad yearning 
plaint that was inexpressively pathetic. The tnne 
was wild and irregular, like the sighing of the 
wind over some desolate place; and when, at its 
close, the last long-drawn note had died away, 
there was for a second profound and absolute 
sflence throughout the house. Then burst forth a 
storm of applause, led by Lady Popham herself, 
who leant over the front of the box daintily 
wiping her moistened eyes with a laced handker- 
chief, and strenuously beating her fan on the box 
ledge with her other hand. "Bis, bis, bisl" cried 
her ladyship's shrill voice. **Make him play it 
again, somebody. Mais c'est charmant. j^ squisito. 
Tm perfectly astonished. Why don't somebody 
make him play it again t" 

The whole audience having by this time joined 
in shouts of " Ankoor ! ankoor 1'* accompanied by 
much clapping of hands and stamping of feet, and 
encouraging exclamations of " More power to ye I 
Give it us again, me boy ! Sure it's yourself that 
can fiddle, any way," &c., Alfred repeated the air, 
terminating it this time by an improvised cadenza, 
with a long-drawn shake at the end of it, which 
raised even still greater enthusiasm. 

The applause had scarcely yet subsided, when 
l2 
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the curtain rose upon the platform of the castle 
at Elsinore, and the tragedy of Hamlet fairly 
commenced. The play progressed smoothly and 
successfully. The hero of the night, Mr. Wilfred 
J. Percival, was received with all due recognition 
of his position as b^n^ficiaire. The new Ophelia 
was greeted on her first entrance with such unex- 
pected heartiness as to destroy her self-possession 
for a time, and the first few words she had to say 
were nearly inaudible. But she soon recovered, 
and performed the rest of the scene with grace 
and sweetness. There was a stir of expectation 
throughout the theatre when Mabel entered for 
the mad scene, decked with wild flowers and straw, 
and with her rich dark hair falling dishevelled 
about her shoulders. On coming to the theatre 
that evening, she had found in her dressing- 
room a large basket full of natural wild flowers, 
woven into fantastic garlands with ivy and creep- 
ing plants^ and on the top was laid a scrap of 
paper, with these words written in OordaTrescott's 
round childish hand : 

" Please, please to wear these to-night. Alfred 
gathered them this morning, and I have twisted 
them together all myself. 

" Your affectionate little friend, 

"OOBDA." 
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^^Veiy kind and thoughtful, indeed, of young 
Trescott," said Aunt Mary; "and how prettily 
they are arranged.'' 

" I suppose I can't refuse to wear them," said 
Mabel, musingly. 

"Goodness, Mabel! Befuse? Of course not. 
Why should you t" 

To this question Mabel had made no reply, and 
accordingly, when the time came for attiiing her 
for the mad scenes, Mrs. Walton twined the 
wreaths in Mabel's hair, and looped them on to 
her white dress, and pronounced the effect to be 
quite perfect. 

And a very charming and poetical picture of 
the distraught Ophelia she presented, as she stood 
in the centre of the stage, pouring out the snatches 
of song in a voice to which nervousness lent a 
touching tremor. The girl's fresh youth and 
natural refinement, and the unalloyed simple ear- 
nestness with which she had thrown herself into 
the character she was representing, made her seem 
the very embodiment of the poet's graceful fancy ; 
and when she finally left the stage, after the last 
pathetic scene with Laertes, there were few eyes in 
the house undimmed with tears. In brief, the per- 
formance was a complete and unmistakable success. 

Lady Popham was in ecstasies. She sent for 
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Mr. Moffatt to come and speak with her after the 
conclusion of the play, and desired he would 
convey her best congratulations and thanks to 
Miss M. A. Bell, for the delight she had afforded 
herself and her friends. "And that charming 
creature that played the fiddle !'* exclaimed Lady 
Popham. "Where did you pick up these two 
young artists, Moffatt? I tell you that boy is a 
genius ; and I know something about the matter. 
I must have him out at Cloncoolin. What's his 
name? Trescott? Ah, well, I never remember 
people's names. Write it down and send it to 
me, will you? I shall be obliged to you. And 
look here, Moffatt, make that pretty sweet poetical 
Ophelia of yours take a benefit, and I'll promise to 
come and bring half the county. She is really 
delicious. You won't be able to keep her here 
very long, of course. You're prepared for that, 
eh ? Well, make the most of her now, and let me 
know in good time about her benefit." 

All the party from Cloncoolin followed her 
ladyship's cue, and Mr. Moffatt retired amidst a 
chorus of " Keally charming. Quite . delighted. 
So pleased. Does you great credit, Moffatt;" and 
so forth. 

"Well, Mabel, my darling child," said Aunt 
Mary, giving her niece a hearty hug and a kigg 
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when thej were all at home once more in the 
little sitting-room, " you've surpassed my expecta- 
tions. It's all right now. Quite safe. You must 
get poor old aunty an engagement to play the 
Nurse to your Juliet, when you're a great actress 
in London, setting the town on fire." 

"Oh, Aunt Mary 1" 

" Yes, to be sure you must. But in all serious- 
ness, Mabel, Tve no doubt in the world that Mof- 
f att will gladly engage you for next season ; and I 
think you are pretty sure of getting to Dublin for 
the winter." 

Mabel went to rest with a thankful heart, and 
her last thought was of her mother and Dooley. 
Her last thought, but not her sole thought. There 
ran through her mind a lurking wonder as to what 
Clement Charlewood would say and think if he 
could have seen her as Ophelia, Whether he 
would have been pleased, or shocked, or indif- 
ferent. 

" I'm afraid he disapproves of the whole thing 
so much, that he would rather I was unsuccessful 
than the reverse," thought Mabel. " At least he 
would have felt in that way three months ago. 
Perhaps it might be different with him now — ^now 
that— other things are all different too 1" 
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CHAPTER X. 

LADY POPHAH'S LETTEB. 

"Why, goodness me, Aunt Dawson, look at 
this now I I declare here's a letter from my fairy 
godmother.'* 

The words were uttered in a frank ringing 
voice, and with the least touch of an Irish accent, 
and the speaker was Miss Geraidine O'Brien, 
first cousin to Augusta Oharlewood's affianced 
husband. Miss O'Brien was a tall, elegant-looking 
young woman, whose finely-formed though some- 
what massive figure was admirably set off by the 
closely-fitting riding-habit which she wore. Her 
face was not strictly handsome, but beaming with 
health and good humour, and lighted by a pair of 
merry intelligent blue eyes, and she had a great 
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abundance of glossy chesnut hair bound tightly 
round her well-shaped head. 

The inmates of Bramley Manor were assembled 
at an earlj luncheon, and the party consisted of 
the Charlewood family — ^including Walter, who 
was at EUunmerham on leave of absence — ^Mrs. 
Dawson, with her son and niece, and the Eeverend 
Decimus Fluke and his two elder daughters. 
Jane Fluke, indeed, was staying at Bramley 
Manor, for she was to have the distinguished 
honour of being one of Augusta's bridesmaid's, 
and was to remain in the house until after the 
wedding. Miss Fluke and her father had been 
invited to luncheon on this day, for an excursion 
had been arranged to some famous ruins about ten 
miles from Hammerham, and they had been asked 
to be of the party. At first it had been proposed 
to take refreshments with them, and make a sort 
of pic-nic. But Mrs. Charlewood had strongly 
objected to this plan, saying that she never could 
enjoy her food out in the open air, and especially 
on the grass, where the insects swarmed over the 
dishes, and one never could use one's knife and 
fork comfortably. And as Mrs. Dawson seemed 
inclined to agree with this view of the case — 
although she by no means stated her reasons with 
the same downright simplicity as her hostess — the 
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idea of the pio-nic had been abandoned, and it 
had been arranged that they should start for the 
ruins immediately after luncheon, and after ram- 
bling about there, return comfortably in the 
evening to dinner. Miss O'Brien, Walter, and 
Clement were to go on horseback, and therefore 
the former appeared at the table ready equipped 
in her riding-habit, which was to her the most be- 
coming costume possible. 

<^ A letter from my dear, delightful, ridiculous, 
old fairy godmother I" exclaimed Miss O'Brien, 
gleefully, as she opened a letter which the servant 
had just brought in, together with a large packet 
of correspondence for Mr. Oharlewood. " I hadn't 
heard from her for an age, and was getting quite 
uneasy about her, for her ladyship is generally the 
most indefatigable and voluminous of correspond- 
ents. She prides herself on her letters, and they 
certainly are capital fun." 

^' Her ladyship ?" said Mr. Oharlewood, pausing 
in the act of opening a large square blue business- 
looking envelope, and looking across at his guest. 
Mr. Oharlewood caught at the sweet sound of the 
title as a hungry pike snaps at a bait. ^ Her lady- 
ship, Miss O'Brien?" said he. 

^Lady Popham, Mr. Oharlewood. My god- 
mother, and, I believe, some relative on my mo- 
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therms side into the bargain. We consider oxa- 
sdves quite dose relations in Ireland, when, I 
suppose, you cold-blooded Saxons wouldn't make 
out that there was any kinship at all. But she is 
the most charming old woman, to those she likes, 
bien entendu. I call her my fairy godmother, 
because she's so tiny, and so bright, and so odd, 
and because, when I was a child, she seemed always 
able and wilUng to bestow upon me whatever I 
took it in my head to desire, from a coral necklace 
to a Shetland pony." 

Mr. Charlewood returned to the perusal of his 
blue business letter with a complacent smile on his 
face. It afforded him great pleasure to know that 
a young woman about soon to be connected by 
marriage with his family, had a godmother who 
was called " my lady." 

"What does Lady Popham say, Geraldinel" 
asked Mrs. Dawson, a thin fair woman, dressed in 
widow's weeds — ^though her husband had been 
dead niany years — and with a somewhat stiff cold 
manner. 

" Oh, all kinds of things. Aunt Dawson. But 
I must decipher the letter myself before I can tell 
you much about it. You know, she writes the 
queerest little cramp hand in the world, and her 
spelling is unique." 
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"Law dear me!'* exclaimed Mrs. Charlewood, 
with naive astonishment, ^^jou don't mean to say 
she can't spell? And she a lady of title, too ! 'Ow 
cnrions I" 

Nobody responded to this little speech. Bat 
Penelope shot a glance at her mother across the 
table, which had the effect of keeping the poor 
lady qniet for some time. 

The conversation was carried on in groups of 
two and three. The Beverend Malachi Dawson 
and his fair betrothed sat side by side, but they 
were not talking with each other. Augusta was 
busily engaged in giving Jane Fluke an idea of 
her design for the bridesmaids' dresses at the 
approaching ceremony, and the bridegroom elect 
was mildly listening to Mr. Fluke's exposition of 
the plan of the new school-house and chapel at 
Duckrell : an exposition which the elder clergy- 
man illustrated by an utterly incomprehensible 
arrangement of all the plates, knives, and forks 
within reach of his hand; clattering steel, silver, 
and china together with his accustomed vehemence, 
and twisting his napkin into a wisp with both 
hands, in the heat of his discourse. 

Of the rest, Mrs. Oharlewood and Miss Fluke 
were discussing the last new curate of St. Plulip- 
in-the-Fields, Walter was relating to Mrs. Daw- 
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son some anecdote intended to impress her with an 
idea of the brilliant social position of his most 
intimate and particular friend^ the Honourable 
Arthur Skidley, recently appointed Aide-de-camp 
to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
and Mr. Charlewood and Miss O'Brien were 
absorbed in their respective letters. Clement 
alone sat silent and unoccupied. His chair was 
placed next to that of the Irish girl, and he had 
paid her all the due attention which such neigh- 
bourhood demanded, but now he remained quite 
silent, looking straight before him with an absent 
musing expression that had latterly become habi- 
tual with him. 

Suddenly Geraldine O'Brien looked up from her 
letter. 

"Does anybody know a Hammerham young 
lady of the name of Bell t " said she. 

The question, although couched in this general 
form, was addressed more particularly to Clement, 
Miss O'Brien having perceived him to be the only 
disengaged member of the party. 

"A Hanunerham young lady of the name of 
Bell 1 " repeated Clement, smiling ; " why, my dear 
Miss O'Brien, there may be fifty Hammerham 
young ladies of the name of Bell." 

"So there may, to be sure; or five hundred. 
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But rm aakjng do ye happen to know one par- 
ticalar one ? '^ 

""BeUIBeU! N— no; I think not One of 
the bricklayers in my f athei^s employ is called 
Bell, I think; and he has a large fiunily of 
dan^ters. Bat it is scarcely likdy to be one of 
those young ladies that you're inquiring about." 

^^ Ah now, be aisy wid yer nonsense," s^dd Miss 
O'Brien, with a comical little assumption of the 
brogue which it pleased her now and then to in- 
dulge in amongst intimate friends. ^Tm asking 
you a serious question, Mr. Clement Charlo- 
wood." 

" Well, then, seriously, I, at all events, do not 
know any young lady of that name." 

" Humph ! It's odd, too, for she is mentioned 
as haying been a friend of the Gharlewood 
family." 

*^What are you saying, Geraldinel" asked 
Mrs. Dawson, who had caught her niece's last 
words. 

"Why, aunt, it's the funniest thing in the 
world — quite a romance. Dear fairy godmother 
always does get hold of the most wonderful people. 
See here now, I'll just read you a bit of the letter. 
You must know, Mr. Gharlewood," said Miss 
O'Brien, turning to Clement, "that Lady Popham 
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is, as she says herself, ^fanatica per la musica.' 
Indeed, she is passionately fond of all kinds of 
art; especially the musical and dramatic; and 
when she was living at Naples, I belieye she 
always had her house full of fiddlers, painten^ 
singers, and actors. Wonderful geniuses, whom 
she flattered herself she was destined to reveal to 
the world; but who, I think, for the most part, 
turned out lamentable failures.'' 

Miss Fluke h^^ gave vent to a most extraordi- 
nary sound, that began in a groan and ended in a 
snort, and shook her head in a solemn and lugu- 
brious manner. 

** Oh, well, Miss Fluke," said Qeraldine, quickly 
— ^for she and the d^gyman's daughter had 
already had one or two somewhat sharp passages 
of arms — ^ I don't see anything to distress one- 
self about in that, after all. Lady Popham was 
always generous and charitable, and Tm quite sure 
that she did more good than harm on the whole. 
However, I was going to say, that my godmother 
writes me here six crossed pages of raptures about 
two young artists whom she has picked up in — 
Kilclare of all places in the world I Just fancy I 
Here's what she says : " and Miss O'Brien began to 
read aloud from her godmother^s letter, "*My 
young Paganini came out here to Gloncoolin a 
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fortnight ago. I sent for him to a little soiree I 
got up of a chosen few. People who have some 
faint glimmering of an idea about art. Most of 
the dear souls here haven't any glimmering. The 
lad played divinely. I tell you so^ and tu sais 
bien que je m'y connais ! I mean to get him to 
town^ where he must make furore ! He's such a 
handsome animal too. Ma come! Well, and 
then I made him talk to me^ and tell me all about 
his prospects and his family. He spoke a good 
deal about that delicious Ophelia Tve been de- 
scribing to you. I can see that he admires her 
desperately, and, in short, I have made up a 
charming little romance, to end as all orthodox 
romances should end. Basta I' 

" How like fairy godmother that is 1 " said Miss 
O'Brien, interrupting her reading for a moment. 

"She's terribly impulsive," said Mrs. Dawson, 
icily, shutting her thin lips close. Mrs. Dawson, 
at all events, was not impulsive. 

"Well, but now Pm coming to the point of 
the letter," said Miss O'Brien : 

" ^ Ophelia — who is perfectly poetical — comes 
from the most thoroughly unpoetical spot on the 
face of the globe — ^Hammerham.' " 

"Law! well now, I do think her ladyship's 
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rather 'ard on 'Ammerham," Mrs. Charlewood 
ventured to observe, in a timid voice. 

^^ ^ Hammerham,' " continued Miss O'Brien; 
*^ * and I want you, Geraldina mia, to find out all 
about her. She's a most interesting creature; 
has a striking air of bon ton, and shines amongst 
her camarades de the&tre like a silver star beside 
the flare of tallow candles. You can easily hear 
of her, for Alfred Trescott, my handsome fiddler, 
says she was a great friend of the— oh dear me, I 
never remember names, but I know he mentioned 

those people ' " Miss O'Brien stumbled a little 

here, and coloured ; then she proceeded in a rather 
hesitating manner : " ^ the family of the lady that 
your cousin Malachi is going to marry.' " 

We, who have the privilege of peeping over her 
shoulder, can see that Miss O'Brien omitted a 
phrase or two, and altered another, in her god- 
mother^s letter, and that Lady Popham's words 
really ran thus: "those rich bricks-and-mortar 
people that Mrs. Dawson has got hold of for your 
cousin Malachi." 

"Well," said Geraldine, looking round the 
table, for during the last few minutes every one 
had been attending to her, "well, can't anybody 
guess who this mysterious Miss Bell may be ? " 
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**As true as Tm sitting W,'* cried Mrs. 
Charlewood, struck with a sudden conviction, 
" I do believe it must be Mabd Eamshaw under 
another name I'* 

There was a dead silence, and Gkraldine 
O'Brien, glancing at Clement, saw that he had 
turned white even to the lips. 

"Then it is true," said €feraldine, addressing 
Mrs. Oharlewood, " this young lady is a friend of 
your family t " 

Before her mother could reply, Augusta struck 
in, with her most disdainful manner : 

" She was a friend, Geraldine. That is to say, 
we used to receive her here, and take a good deal 
of notice of her at one time. But now, of course, 
you understand that we can have nothing more to 
say to her. Indeed, I may say, she got into the 
Manor on false pretences in some measure. For 
had I known at first who and what her family and 
connexions were, I should never have thought 

of " And Augusta leaned back in her chair 

with a languid haughty gesture that said as plainly 
as possible that she could not be at the pains of 
pursuing so very contemptible a subject. 

^ Why not? What has she donef said Miss 
O'Brien, fixing her frank bright eyes upon 
Augusta's face. This was too much for Miss 
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Fluke, who had been snorting and panting and 
swelling with suppressed indignation for some 
time past, and who now burst forth with irrepres^ 
siUe vehemence : 

"What has she done? She has disgraced her- 
self and discredited the precious >evangdical teach- 
ing that she was so highly pririleged as to enjoy I 
-^e has forsaken a Christian home, where strict 
piety was combined with the instruction of the 
fest professors, to join the society of — of — ^rogues 
wad Tagabonds. In a word, abe has chosen the 
path of perdition with her eyes open !" And Miss 
Fluke, as though to illustrate her forcible phrase- 
ology, opened her own eyes very wide indeed, and 
glared round upon the company. 

The Reverend Malachi Dawson, to whom Miss 
Fluke was a quite new pb^uMnenon, stared at her 
with a timid astoni^ment depicted on his mild 
^countenance^ and when, in making the circuit of 
the table, her eyes lighted upon him, he made an 
involuntary shriidking movem^it, like that of one 
who tries to avoid an expected blow. 

^The carriages are at Ae door, ma'am," an- 
nounced a servant to Mrs. Charlewood. Every 
tne rose immediately, and the interruption was 
fdlt to be a most welcome one^ for there was a 
sense of uneasiness and of scmething vagudy dis- 
k2 
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agreeable han^g over all present ; an effect, in- 
deed, which any ebullition of Miss Flnke*s elo- 
quence was pretty sure to produce on her hearers. 

<< Fairy godmother's letter seems to have burst 
amongst us like a bomb-shell,'' said G-eraldine 
O'Brien to Walter, as she stood putting on her 
gauntlets and waiting for her horse to be brought 
up to the door. Walter coloured and smiled un- 
easily. The weak vulgar vanity, which was his 
besetting foible, made him dread to compromise 
the family dignity in Miss O'Brien's eyes by say- 
ing any word in defence of Mabel, whom he really 
liked, and thereby confessing a too intimate friend- 
ship with a person in a social position which he 
looked upon as so infinitely inferior to his own. 
But there was yet a spark of manliness in the lad 
which made him ashamed of his cowardice. 

"Where's your brother!" said Miss O'Brien, 
looking round for Clement as the groom led her 
horse up. 

" Oh, please, miss," said the man, touching his 
hat, " Mr. Clement's best compliments, and would 
you kindly excuse him for the present ? He won't 
be able to go with the party, but will ride out and 
meet you in the evening coming home, if he can." 

Miss O'Brien put her foot into Walter^s palm, 
and sprang neatly into the saddle. 
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" The old story/* said Walter, as they rode side 
by side down the avenue. " Clement's got some 
business or other at the last minute, that keeps 
him at Hammerham. The fact is, the govemoi^s 
business is on so vast a scale," added Watty, boast- 
fully, " and Clem is such a fellow for sticking to 
work and seeing to everything himself, that we 
look upon it as quite a wonder when he goes out 
even as much as he has been doing lately." 

, " I don't believe it's business one bit," said 
Geraldine O'Brien to herself, remembering Cle- 
ment's changing colour and disturbed face. 
"Fairy godmother, fairy godmother, Tm afraid 
you have innocently been doing a little mischief I 
And yet, who knows ? It may all turn out for 
thci best, after all." 

And, for some quarter of an hour, the gay- 
hearted buoyant Irish girl remaiQed in a very 
unwonted mood of silence and contemplation. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CLE3IENT HAS NOT TIME TO ANSWER MB. JONES. 

Clement Chaelewood, as Miss O'Brien had 

abrcwdl J suspected^ had not beai detained by any 
bosiness so urgent as to have campelled his 
presence at Hammerham, had he willed that it 
should be otherwise. He had, indeed, said a £ew 
words to his father respecting the blue square 
letter received that afternoon, and had told him 
that ]je (Clement) did not intend to join the pic- 
nic party, but would go down to the office and 
answer Jones — the sender of the blue letter afore- 
said—about the matter of the new Com Exchange 
at Eaiftfield. " Fm not at all sure that it will be 
worth our while to send in a tender for the con- 
tract, feir," he had said, with his mind apparently 
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fuQ of the subject of Mr. Joneses commimication. 
But then Clement Charlewood had walked to the 
office^ and had sat down at his desk with the blue 
envelope before hhn^ and leaning his head on hb 
hands, had silently endured an hour's acute 
anguish. 

Since the daj on which he had last parted from 
Mabel Eamahaw at Eastfield, she had seldom been 
absent from his thoughts. He had told himself 
before that final interview that if she should still 
persist in her intention of going on the stage, he 
would resolutely pluck from his heart all hope and 
intention of winning her for his wife. That 
should be the decisive trial, and if she should 
prove deaf alike to the pleadings of love and the 
warnings of friendship, it would become him to 
set himself resolutely to stifle his unrequited at- 
tachment. But that had been^ as I have said, 
before his parting interview at Eastfield, and whilst 
the unacknowledged hope was yet Rowing at the 
bottom of his heart, that Mabel would yield to his 
disinterested love. That the hope had been frus- 
trated^ the reader knows ; and yet Clement Charle- 
wood had by no means kept his resolution of 
giving up all thought of winning Mabel for his 
wife. He knew that the step she had taken had 
put a still greater barrier between them than that 
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which previously existed^ and which was already 
sufficiently formidable in the eyes of his family; 
Mabel's lack, namely^ of wealth or social rank 
superior to his own. These obstacles, indeed, he 
did not much regard, for his mind was quite clear 
as to this matter. And he could boldly argue his 
cause with his father, as long as the objections of 
the latter only related to Mabel's poverty and 
social obscurity. But as to this step which Mabel 
had taken, in despite of all counsel and warnings 
Clement felt that it would be more difficult for 
him to plead with others in her defence, inasmuch 
as his own judgment and his own often-uttered 
opinion went against her. Nevertheless, in some 
vague way, which he did not attempt to define to 
himself, all obstacles were to be surmounted, if 
only Mabel could be brought to love him. She 
was at least fancy-free ; and as long as her heart 
continued disengaged, so long he should cherish a 
hope of winning her. In short, he loved deeply 
and hoped persistently; but with the habitual shy 
reserve of his character, he kept all this within his 
own breast. His father was comfortably satisfied 
that Clement had dismissed his love-fancy com* 
pletely from his mind ; and none of the family — 
fftve, perhaps, Penelope, who was occasionally 
troubled by a lurking suspicion that all was not 
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quite well ¥rith her brother — imagined that the 
-thought of Mabel Eamshaw ever caused him one 
second's uneasiness. The advent of Geraldine 
O'Brien at Bramley Manor had, indeed, given rise 
to quite other hopes and speculations. Miss 
O'Brien's fortune, it is true, was small, but she 
was well-bom, well-bred, and well-connected, and 
-—crowning glory in the eyes of the rich contractor 
— ^her grandfather had been an Irish peer. Man 
cannot live by bread alone, nor even by bread with 
an imUmited quantity of butter on it. The most 
prosaic people have some faculty or aspiration or 
ideal, which craves to be fed in a quite different 
manner and on far different food from any recog- 
nisable by the five senses. 

Mr. Charlewood was not highly imaginative, 
but he had some imagination ; and his imagination, 
such as it was, declared that to be the father-in- 
law of a lord's granddaughter must needs be a 
most desirable position, and an object of ambition 
for which it was quite worth while to strive very 



He therefore observed with great satisfaction 
that Miss O'Brien — ^besides the halo of aristocracy, 
which made her admirable in his own eyes — ^pos- 
sessed a great many charms and qualities calculated 
to attract the admiration of people to whom the 
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halo aforesaid was inriaiUe or unimportant; and 
die had not been manj days und» his roof bef oce 
Mr. Charlewood had resolved that if it were po8i> 
sible, he would bring aboat a marriage between his 
eldest saa and Miss G^rakline (yBrien^ 

^^ Clem likes her veij much, Tm snre^" said Mr. 
Charlewood to his confidant^ Penelc^^ ^and 
Tm sure I don't know how he conid help it^ for 
she's charming, quite charming^ and they're a great 
deal together." 

^^ Clem does like her veiy much, P^P% ^^^ ^^ 
is charming, and they are a great deal together; 
but still '' 

" But what t Do you mean that she don't like 
him?" 

" No, papa. I certainly don't mean that." 

" Perhaps you think she would not be satisfied 
on the score of family ; but. Penny, these higb 
folks know the value of money every bit as well as 
the rest of the world. Wealth, my girl, can com- 
mand everything — almost everything, at all events ; 
and Miss O'Brien's too sensible not to see that»" 

Clement, on his part, was inclined to like the 
gay clever Irish girl very much indeed ; and it was 
true that he rode with her, walked with her, and 
talked with her, with a constancy that might hare 
seemed almost to justify Mr. Charlewood's hopes. 
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Bnt if that g^itleman could hare oreriieard tibe 
conrersatiofis that to(^ place between Miss CyBriea 
and her earalier dnring their kng rides in the 
prettj sylyan lanes around Hammerhan^ his coni!- 
placent assnranee that matters were going on a» 
he wished might hare been somewhat disturbed* 

Clement, as I l^ye said before, had a very yiyid 
and heartf dit interest in the widenstretching busi- 
ness of the great firm of Gtmdiy and Charlewood ; 
and it was an interest, if not altogether apart from^ 
yet much superior toy the mere mone^r-grinding 
power of its vast machinery. He was proud of its 
high r^mte, its unblemished integrity, its daring 
and enlightened speculations. The view of trade 
and traders presented to the young Irish lady by 
Clement Charlewood's conversation was an alto- 
gether new one for her ; and Clement found in 
Miss O'Brien an intelligent and interested listener 
to all he could say upon his favourite theme. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that Mr. 
Clement Charlewood would have found absolutely 
the same amount of pleasure in these equestrian 
excursions if his companion, however intelligent, 
had been awkward and ugly instead of being, as 
she imdoubtedly was, a handsome, graceful, distin- 
guished looking woman. Miss O'Brien's power 
of imderstanding and appreciating Clement's con- 
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versation dearl j did not in any way depend upon 
the jaunty droop of her feather, the admirable fit 
of her riding-habit, the small well-shaped hand 
that held the bridle so lightly, or the perfect ease 
and skill with which she managed her horse. But 
Clement Gharlewood was a mortal man, and I 
should be very loth to affirm positively that these 
things did not tend to make his self-imposed task 
of instructing Geraldine O'Brien as to the doings 
of Gandry and Gharlewood more pleasant than its 
intrinsic merits might have done. 

But any thought that was disloyal to Mabel, any 
faintest idea of love-making, was very far from 
his mind. 

And the lady ? 

The lady took a very great deal of interest in 
the last new line of South American railway, and 
the plans for the erection of a large pile of go- 
vernment buildings in British India. 

The reading of Lady Popham's letter had struck 
a severe blow at Clement's inmost heart. He 
alone of all the Gharlewood family had been quite 
sure from the first mention of the charming 
Ophelia, that Mabel and no other was being de- 
scribed ; for although he was not aware that she 
was acting under a feigned name, he had learned 
firom Mrs. Saxelby that she was to make her first 
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attempt at Kilclare. Lady Popham's praise and 
patronage were distasteful to him, perhaps from 
the assurance they seemed to convey that Mahel 
was likely to continue in her present path ; per- 
haps because they realised, and, as it were, brought 
home to him the fact which had hitherto seemed 
hazy and distant, that Mabel had in very earnest 
commenced a theatrical career. But what followed 
was worse ; ten thousand times worse. The men- 
tion of Alfred Trescott, and the coupling of his 
name with Mabel's by the garrulous old lady, had 
cut Clement to the heart. As he sat with his 
arms folded on his desk he suffered the keenest 
pangs of doubt and jealousy, and the wounding of 
that sensitive shrinking delicacy — almost like a 
second and finer self-love — ^with which such men 
a3 Clement regard the image of the woman they 
love in their inmost soul. His pure proud Mabel^ 
his innocent, candid, unprotected darling, she to be 
soiled by contact with such a one as he knew 
Alfred Trescott to be ! The idea pierced him like 
a knife. Again and again he told himself that it 
was impossible ; that Mabel would never stoop to 
think for one moment of Alfred Trescott; that 
the romantic credulous old woman had fancied or 
misunderstood the whole matter; that the wily 
and unprincipled young fellow had, for his own 
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purposes, been using Mabel's name Ynth a boastful 
fie in his moatL It was impossible that this thii^ 
should be. Impossible, incredible ; an inailt and 
a treascm to his love to give it one instant's cre- 
dence. And yet, and yet, the gnawing donbt 
xefnsed to be so stilled. It may be nrged that 
wh^« Clement had bestowed a perfect love he 
shonld have given also a perfect trust. But that 
perfect trust, which comes from a sure, almost in- 
tuitive knowledge, of how certain cucumstanoes 
and conditicms will affect another person, is usually 
the slow growth of years of intimate companion- 
ship. As far as an unwavering bdief in Mabel's 
absolute pure-heartedness and goodness w«nt, his 
trust was perfect. But might not her best and 
most generous qualities be woited upon to her own 
detriment? How was her clear youtii a match 
ior the dark cunning of one so nnscrupulous as 
Alfred Trescott ? Had he not himself, he, 
Clement, had he not been witness how the very 
imselfishness and unsuspecting nobility of nature 
that he so loved had led her to take this fatally 
mistaken step which it seemed was destined to lead 
her on to unimagined ruin and disaster ? 

" I wish to God," moaned Clement, clasping Us 
hot head between his hands, " that she had ne^er 
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gone to the miisic meeting — ^never seen that child, 
never made the acquaintance of that accursed 
family I Would to God, would to God that she 
had never known them I " 

By degrees came the thought, what was he to do 
in the matter? What step did it first behove him 
to take to ascertain the truth of this rumour, and 
to avert its fulfilment should it prove well founded ? 
Clement had given Mabel his solemn assurance 
that let the result of his suit to her be what it 
would, he should ever be her true and faithful 
fiiend, holding himself bound to serve and aid her 
at all times, to the utmost of his power, and Cle- 
ment Charlewood was accustomed to attach to his 
words the full and simple meaning that they would 
Iwnestly bear, and to avoid rhetorical flourishes or 
¥agae exaggerations in his speech. Wh^i, there- 
£01^ he wrenched his mind away from the contem- 
plation of his own sufferings, and began to con- 
Bider what it were best for him to do, he had this 
promise steadily in his remembrance, and was 
resolved to keep it to the letter. His first idea was 
naturally to have recourse to Mrs. Saxelby. But 
on further reflection he abandoned that project 
for the present. His experience of the pretty 
gentle widow had taught him that, although she 
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would accept his advice with the most flattering 
reliance on his judgment, and a profosian of 
graceful acknowledgments, she would certainly 
never have resolution to act upon it, if to act 
involved any vigorous exertion of her own will, 
or any prolonged opposition to the will of 
others. 

" If she knows this wretched rumour," argued 
Clement, ^I am too late to do any good with her. 
If she does not know it, it would be cruel and use- 
less to reveal it to her,** 

What could he do ? To see Mabel herself was 
out of the question. In the first place, the sub- 
ject was one on which he felt it would be almost 
impossible for him to speak to her ; and, in the 
next place, he was firmly resolved, with all the 
force of his manhood, not to be tempted by the 
sight of her into any present renewal of his suit. 
He had promised to be her friend, and he would 
be so. But, although he could act on her behalf 
as a loving brother might do, he knew that he 
could not so master himself in her presence as to 
speak to her face to face with weight or calmness. 
What could he do ? What could he do ? He sat 
motionless at his desk, with his eyes so riveted on 
Mr. Joneses letter, that the confidential clerk, who 
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presently opened the door of the private room, 
inly wondered what important communication it 
might be that Mr. Clement was poring over so 
intently, 

"What is it, Stephens?" asked Clement, look- 
ing up with a start. 

" I beg pardon, Mr. Clement ; isn't the governor 
here?" 

" No : my father is gone into the country for 
the day. Do you want him ?" 

"Why, yes; I did want him. But, perhaps, 
you can tell me, sir, how is it settled about sending 
some one to see the chief engineer about the ex- 
tention of the Dublin and Ballyhacket branch line 
to Dunscorthy? Mr. Charlewood said that some 
confidential person must run across for a couple of 
days and see how the thing looks. There's nobody 
fit for it but myself, and I really don't see how I 
can manage it just now." 

Stephens was a trusted and influential personage, 
and his word went for a good deal in the doings 
of Gandry and Charlewood, 

Clement looked vacantly at him for a moment, 
and then, suddenly jumping up, exclaimed : " It's 
all right, Stephens ; I'll go myself." 

"Will you, sir?" said Stephens, with an un- 

VOL. II. L 
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mistakaUe look of rdief . I^ was no uinirecedented 
thing for yomig Chariewood to undertake amilar 
missknis. ^Bnt," added the deik, doabtfnlty, 
" it'll have to he done at once, sir, whoever goes." 

^I will start this evening. I shall get the 
night mail to Holyhead, and he in Dnhlin to- 
mornyw. 

"That'll be famous, Mr. Clement m tele- 
graph to the chief engineer to say yon'Il meet him 
yourself.'' 

" All right, Stephens. And be good enough to 
have a hansom sent for at once. I shall barely 
have time to put a few things into my portman- 
teau and drive down to the station before the 
express goes." 

" You don't let the grass grow under yovr feet, 
Mr. Clem," said the old clerk, approvingly, as he 
left the room. 

"Yes, yes: that is my best course, and best 
chance," said Clement to himself. " I will see this 
old lady, and ascertain the real grounds she has 
for her supposition regarding Mabel. Miss O'Brien 
speaks highly of her kind heart. She will pardon 
me when I confide to her the terrible danger that 
threatens my — my dear friend. At all events, I 
cannot sit here inactive. Something I must do, or 
I shall go mad." 
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The spruce hansom — and in Hammerham the 
hansom cabs are peculiarly spruce — ^rattled up to 
the door, and Clement jumped briskly in. 

" Oh, by-the-by, Stephens," he called out, as he 
shut the folding-doors of the vehicle, "just tell my 
father, will you, that I — ^I haven't had time to 
answer Mr. Jones's letter after all." 



l2 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

LADY POPHAM AT HOME. 

The afternoon sun was already low, and was 
glancing brightly between the massive tree-boles 
and shedding a soft green light through the leaves, 
when Clement Charlewood drove rapidly up the 
main avenue leading to Cloncoolin. His equipage 
was of a most nondescript kind. The vehicle 
was an outside car, the cushions of which were 
covered with very ragged and faded blue cloth, 
and the whole machine showed a long and com- 
plete estrangement from mop or brush. It was 
drawn by a tall, bony, shambling, ill-groomed 
quadruped, whose harness — ^which had seen better 
days — ^was eked out by ends of old rope and rusty 
iron buckles. The driver was a little round-shoul- 
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dered, bow-legged, talkative old man, whose cos- 
tume was of an equally incongruous character 
with the* rest of the turn-out. He wore fawn- 
coloured breeches and gaiters, like those of a gen- 
tleman's groom, but had no waistcoat over his 
clean ragged shirt, and his outer garment was 
a heayy coachman's livery coat with tarnished 
buttons, and so preposterously too big for him 
that he had been obliged to turn the cuffs of the 
sleeves half way up his arms, in order to handle 
his reins. His wizened face, ugly, cunning, and 
mobile as that of some pecuUarly vivacious old 
monkey — ^to which animal, indeed, he bore a strong 
resemblance — was surmounted by a desperately 
shabby and battered sugar-loaf hat, in the band of 
which was stuck a well-blackened dudheen. 

This personage was the head ostler of the chief 
inn at Elilclare, and the outside car and the sham- 
bling horse equally belonged to that establishment. 
Clement had come from Ballyhacket by the stage- 
coach, and, on alighting at the inn, had asked for 
a vehicle to take him to Lady Popham's house 
with as little delay as might be. 

When, some three-quarters of an hour after the 
appointed time, the "Igrar" was announced as 
being in readiness, and Clement descended to the 
inn-yard, he stood aghast at the spectacle of the 
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carriage, horse, and driver, that were to convey 
him to Lady Popham's mansion. 

" Do you mean me to go upon that thing 1" said 
he, pointing to it in dismay. 

A chorus of stable-helpers, chambermaid^ cook, 
waiter, and ragged urchins was in attendance, and 
joined in a voluble assurance that that, and no 
other, was the vehicle destined to have the honour 
of conveying his " lordship " to Cloncoolin. 

" I — rm afraid they won't let us in at the lodge 
gate," said Clement, staring ruefully at the ram- 
shackle old machine, and speaking out with true 
Hammerham bluntness the thought that was in 
him. 

" Divil doubt 'em," cried Tim Molloney, adjust- 
ing his preposterous coat-cujffs, and twinkhng his 
keen monkey-like eyes with a sparkle of indigna- 
tion. Loud and unanimous support for Tim Mol- 
loney from the chorus. "Sorra a fear of that, 
at all, at all," pursued Tim, from his place on 
the car. 

"Is it my lad/s lodge-keepers that 'ud be 
afther refusing to let Mr. Donovan's kyar into 
Cloncoolin?" 

The chorus loftily contemptuous of so wild 2^ 
supposition. 
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" Sure don't they all know me, every mother^s 
son of them, these fifteen years !" 

The chorus ready to make oath — and making it 
— ^that every human being in Lady Popham's em* 
ploy loved Tim MoUoney like a brother. 

^' And haven't I druv lashins of the quality, the 
rale ould quality" (with an emphasis sufficient 
to point the application of the phrase to Cle- 
ment's disadvantage), "to Cloncoolin behoind Brian 
Boroo?" 

Final and overwhelming burst of enthusiasm on 
the part of the chorus, in the midst of which Cle- 
ment jumped into the car, and was driven off with 
much ungainly shambling and clattering of hoofs 
on the part of Brian Boroo, and loud crackings of 
Tim MoUoney's whip. 

The old ostler triumphantly made good his boast 
as to the certainty of his admission within the park 
gates of Cloncoolin, and exchanged familiar greet- 
ings with the lodge-keeper and his wife. 

As Brian Boroo, being incited to put forth his 
mettle, dashed up the avenue at a pace which 
threatened to dislocate the crazy old vehicle, al- 
together Clement's heart sank a little at the idea 
of the enterprise he was engaged in. 

" I am afraid this lady will consider me guilty 
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of taking a great liberty," thon^t he ; and Cle- 
ment, in his shyness, shrank from the prospect of 
the coming interview. Bnt, after all, what did it 
matter? If he conld only ascertain the tmth 
respecting Mabel, and be the means of averting 
misery and ruin from her, it signified very little 
what Lady Popham's opinion of him might be. 

The footman, in answer to Clemenf s inqniries, 
said that her ladyship was at home, but that he 
conld not affirm positively that she was disengaged ; 
if the gentleman wonld be kind enough to send in 
his name, he would ascertain if her ladyship could 
receive him. 

** Your mistress does not know me personally,** 
said Clement, ^^ but take my card to her, and say 
with my best compliments, that I have come some 
distance expressly to see her, that my time here 
is limited, and that I should esteem it a great 
favour if she would grant me an interview to- 
day." 

The servant showed Clement across a spacious 
hall, covered with large richly framed oil paintings 
— most of them very coarsely executed — and into 
a small room on the ground floor, where he begged 
him to wait whilst he delivered the message. 

There were drawings on the walls here, too, of 
no higher merit than the paintings in the hall, 
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and over the chimney-piece hung a large portrait 
representing a handsome but effeminate looking 
man, dressed in the costume of the days of the 
Regency. 

In a few minutes the servant returned yery 
hurriedly. 

" My lady's compliments, sir," said he, " and will 
you please to walk up-stairs directly ?" 

The man led the way up a noble old oak stair- 
case, black and shiny as ebony, then through a 
long suit of shady rooms, rich with satin, velvet, 
and gilding, until they came to a small octagonal 
apartment fitted up as a lady's boudoir ; and here, 
in one comer of a wide couch, sat a tiny old 
woman, clad in long rustling robes of violet silk, 
and with a gorgeous cobweb of antique lace hang- 
ing from the back of her jet-black wig. 

On element's entrance, the tiny old woman 
sprang off the couch with unexpected alacrity, 
and, clasping her hands, cried in a high, shrill 
voice, " For God's sake don't prepare me 1 " 

Clement stood stock-still in dumb surprise. 

** Don't prepare me I " repeated her ladyship, in 
great agitation. "There's nothing so dreadful as 
being prepared in that way. If anything terrible 
has happened, out with it at once." 

" I assure you, on my honour," said Clement, 
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earnesdyy and sdH T^ry muck bewild^redy ^ that 
nodung terrible has happened, and that jou have 
no cause for apprehension.'' 

Lady Popham fell back on the sofa with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

^^ I had made np m j mind that yon had come to 
tell me Gkraldine was dead,'' she whimpered. 

^^ I am shocked beyond measure to have alarmed 
you thns," said Clement. But in his heart he was 
considerably relieved by this explanati<»i of the 
little old lady's extraordinary behaviour, for he 
had at the first moment entertained considerable 
doubts of her sanity. 

'^I came prepared to offer many apologies for 
my intrusion, Lady Popham," he said, "but I 
never thought of the possibility of your being so 
startled by my arrivaL" 

"Of course not," said Lady Popham, wiping 
her eyes, and smiling quite cheerfully. "You 
couldn't be expected to know what an excitable 
fluttering creature I am. Always was, from a 
child. An aspen-leaf, moved with a breath. They 
used to call me an April sky at home. Clouds 
and sunshine, smiles and tears. There isn't an 
ounce of your terrible British sang froid in my 
composition. But I really beg your pardon, Mr. 
Charlewood. Luke, place a chair for Mr. Charle- 
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wood, and go away, and don't let me hear the 
creak of your shoes in the corridor." 

When the servant had left the room, her lady- 
ship raised her eye-glass and surveyed Clement 
steadily for a few seomds, and then — ^apparently 
well satisfied with the result of her inspection — 
skipped up to him with the queerest little mincing 
gait imaginable, and holding out her lean, withered, 
white little hand, all a-blaze with diamonds, shook 
his heartily. 

" Welcome to Oloncoolin, Mr. Clement Charle- 
wood," said she, and made him a low sweeping 
curtsey. 

"I hope you will pardon the liberty I have 
taken, Lady Popham ^^ 

"Liberty? Not at all. Since my dear Geral- 
dine's first cousin is going to marry a member of 
your family ^^ 

" My sister." 

"Your sister? Really 1 Well then, you see, 
you and I are almost relations, ain't we ? " 

" Your ladyship is very good, but ^^ 

" But ? Now that ^ but ' is very uncivil. Surely 
you won't refuse to call cousins with me? But 
perhaps you'd have no objection to allow Geral- 
dine's claim, though you don't want an old woman 
like me for a cousin. Aha, Mr. Clement 1 " And 
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the old ladj nodded snd showed her donUe range 
of false teeth with surprising archness. 

At another time Clement mi^t perhaps have 
been amused bj her ladyship's oddities. But 
his heart was now too fall of anxiety and appre- 
hension to aDow him to think of anything bnt the 
one object of his yisit. Lady Popham having 
quite recovered from her fri^t, and being assured 
of Miss O'Brien's perfect health and safely, be- 
came so brisk and vivacious, and chatted away 
so incessantly, that Clement b^an to fear the 
time would slip by, and the interview come to an 
end, before he could approach the subject on which 
he desired to speak. Lady Popham asked if he 
were fond of pictures, and without waiting for a 
reply, began an extravagant eulogy on some in her 
o^-n possession, the work of an unappreciated 
genius, whom she" had patronised in Naples, but 
whom the world had steadily refused to crown as 
the modem Titian. Then she proceeded to speak 
of sculpture, and insisted on taking Clement into 
the great drawing-room, to show him a marble 
bust of her late husband, executed by another of 
her artistic proteges, and which she pronounced to 
be a marvellous likeness. "You saw Sir Bernard's 
portrait in the little blue room down-stairs ? " said 
Lady Popham. "That was taken many years 
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previous to this. And, do you know, Mr. Charle- 
wood, what I have had done? The fashion of 
wearing moustaches was not so general when Sir 
Bernard was living, as it has become since. Now 
I adore moustaches. So manly, so distingue, and 
I know they would have been most becoming to 
him. So about two years before I left Italy, I 
made them put on a pair of moustaches — cleverly 
done in plaster — to this bust, and there they are, 
as you see. The effect is very good, I think." 

Whatever might have been thought of the 
effect, the fact was undoubted. There were the 
luxuriant plaster moustaches, affixed to the upper 
lip of the marble face. And her ladyship stood 
contemplating the bust with perfect satisfaction 
and approval. 

Clement was on thorns, as the eccentric little 
woman skipped and rustled about the room, point- 
ing out this and that chef-d'oeuvre of art, and talk- 
ing incessantly. 

At last, being reduced almost to desperation, he 
stopped her in the full flow of her discourse, and 
. representing that his time at Ealclare was neces- 
sarily limited, begged that she would do him the 
favour of allowing him to speak on the business 
which had brought him to Oloncoolin. 

LadyPopham immediately assumed an attentive 
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f ace, and seating herself once more on the couch 
in her boudoir, desired him to speak. 

*^ It is difficult, Lady Popham, because I feel 
that I have no right to trouble you on the subject. 
But I must crave your indulgence, and ask you to 
accept my strong anxiety on this matter as some 
excuse." 

Lady Popham waved her hand with a courteous 
gesture, implying that no excuse was needed. And 
Clement went on rapidly. 

"The day before yesterday Miss O'Brien re- 
ceived a letter from your ladyship." 

"No doubt she did. I wrote her a long letter, 
after having neglected her for some time." 

"A portion of that letter Miss O'Brien read 
aloud at our luncheon-table." 

A faint coloui>— called up, perhaps, by some re- 
collection of the " bricks-and-mortar people," and 
sundry similar phrases — flushed Lady Popham's 
withered cheek. But she said nothing, and merely 
eyed Clement curiously. 

^' Amongst other matters, mention was made of 
a very dear friend of mine. One whose welfare I 
am bound to care for, as far as I am able. And 
the mention of that friend was such as to distress 
me a good deal." 

"Really? I am very sorry," murmured Lady 
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Popham, looldiig steadily at Clement through her 



*^From all I have heard of you from your god- 
daughter, Lady Popham, I was emboldened to 
hope that, under the circumstances of the case, 
you would overlook the conventional impropriety 
of my taMng the step I have taken, and coming to 
speak to you in person." 

Her ladyship nodded approvingly. ^Pm very 
glad," she said, " that Geraldine knows me so well.** 

" To be brief, then," continued Clement, " you 
have shown some kindness to a young violinist 
named Alfred Trescott ^^ 

"Alfred Trescott!" said the little woman, 
jumping up and clapping her hands enthusiasti- 
cally. "Oh, he is the divinest creature! And 
has a genius for music, comme il y en a pen. And 
is he really a dear friend of yours? I am so 
charmed I But what could possibly have distressed 
you in my mention of him f " 

"No, no," said Clement, almost savagely, "he 
is no friend of mine. Lady Popham. And, in 
truth, I have no reason to think well of him in 
any way. But you spoke also of a young a — a — 
actress." 

He brought out the word with a jerk, and as if 
its very utterance were painful to him» 
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^^Oh, to be sore, Miss BelL She went to 
Dnblin a fortnight ago at the close of the season. 
A very charming, interesting girL Is slie your 
very dear friend, Mr. Charlewoodt " 

Clement coloured deeply, but answered at once 
in a firm voice : ^^ Yes, Lady Popham, that young 
lady, whom you call Miss Bell, is a very dear and 
valued friend of mine. I know and esteem her 
mother — ^who is, I assure you, an excellent person, 
and a thorough gentlewoman — and I have been 
placed by — ^by circumstances in a position with 
regard to them both, that warrants my asking you 
in confidence if there is any solid foundation for 
the insinuation you jestingly threw out with regard 
to Mr. Alfred Trescott and — ^this young lady." 

"Now, really, really, my dear Mr. Oharlewood," 
said her ladyship, tapping his arm playfully with 
the handle of a large green fan that lay beside her, 
" I begin to be afraid that you have some intention 
of troubling that course of true love which is said 
never yet to have run smooth 1 " 

"Good Heavens! Lady Popham, you don't 
mean to say ^' 

" Oh, Dio guardi ! I don't mean to say any- 
thing about the lady — that is to say, I have no 
right to do so. None in the world. But, I dare 
say, my young Orpheus — who is positively en- 
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chanting — ^wouldn't mind my admitting on his part 
that he is over head and ears in love with Miss 
Bell. And small blame to him, as they say here." 

*^ But she — ^you don't believe for a moment that 
she thinks of him? " 

Clement's forehead was knotted into an expres- 
sion of intense suffering, and he was evidently 
struggling hard to master some violent emotion. 

But Lady Popham, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
romance she had conjured up, went on rapturously 
to praise Miss Bell's beauty, and talent, and grace, 
and Alfred Trescott's picturesque appearance and 
musical genius, and to exclaim sentimentally what 
a^charming couple they would make, until Cle- 
ment was nearly beside himself. 

" Lady Popham," he cried, desperately, " if you 
could only know, as I do, the real character of 
this young man, you would shrink with horror 
from the idea of encouraging such an alliance for 
one moment." 

"I beg you to understand, Mr. Clement Charle- 
wood," said the old lady, drawing herself up, 
"that you are very much mistaken when you 
do me the honour to suppose that I have been 
instrumental in ^ encouraging,' as you call it, any- 
thing of the kind." 
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"I sincerely beg your pardon if I have said any- 
thing offensive, but this matter toaches me so 
nearly that I cannot stay to choose my words. I 
tell you, Lady Popham, that this young Trescott 
is selfish, idle, unprincipled, and a gambler. His 
associates and his habits are bw, and vile, and 
vulgar. A union between such a fellow as I 
luiow this young man to b^ and the lady we are 
speaking of, would be in every respect a wretched 
and most ill-assorted union." 

Lady Popham tapped her foot impatiently on 
the ground. She was terribly annoyed. Her 
ladyship had been so long accustomed to give free 
scope to all her whims and fancies, and had 
plunged headlong into so violent an infatuation for 
her new prot^e — ^boasting of his talents to all 
her acquaintance — ^that to be told in this rough 
blunt way that the young man whom she had 
admired and petted and received into her house 
was "low, and vile, and vulgar," was quite in- 
tolerable. 

"Really, Mr. Charlewood," she said, sharply, 
"you are making very serious and disgraceful 
accusations against my young friend. You know 
best what your motive may be for so doing, but at 
least you should be prepared to find them received 
with some degree of— of hesitation at all events." 
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Clement started as if he had been strack. Secore 

HI the honesty of his own purpose, and in his kna?r- 

' ledge of Alfred Trescott's character, it had never 

occurred to him that any one could possibly doubt 

either. 

" Lady Popham," he began, greatly agitated, 
" if I could only explain to you " 

" Besides which," went on the old lady, heedless 
4rf his interruption, ** besides which, it appears to 
me that all this fuss on your part is highly un- 
necessary. The young lady has, you tell me, a 
mother in every way qualified to take care of her ; 
snd she is at present under the guardianship of 
her aunt, a woman, as every one here will tell you, 
of irreproachable character." 

" Thank God for that I " murmured poor Cle- 
ment. 

^ In short, there is but one circumst«nce which, 
m my opinion, could justify your conduct. If 
y<m tell me tibat you yourself are engaged to Miss 
Bell '' 

^^ I am not engaged to her," answered Clement, 
m a low v(»ce. 

^ Then you must excuse me {or 8a3ring that I do 
not recognise your right to interfere." 

Clement arose with a deep sigh and stood before 
her. *^If I could have known beforehand, Lady 
m2 
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Popham,^ said he, with an unaffected amplici^ of 
8Gfix>w which the old gaitlewoman^s ear was of snf- 
fidentlj fine fibre to appreciate^ ^if I coold but 
have known howworae than nsdess my Tisit would 
prore^ owing partty to m j own want of tact and 
grace, yon would have be»i spared this intnmony 
and 1, some mortification and disappcMntment.'' 

The impolsiTc little woman, whose moods were 
as uncontrolled and Tehement as those of a child, 
and but little more deep and lasting ^rang to her 
feet and seized his hand. 

^^ Now, my dear Mr. Chailewood," said she^ 
" don't think of going in this way. Don't, I beg 
of yoa. Do me the great favour and honour to 
remain here to dinner, and let me send to Kildare 
for yonr portmanteau, and stay at Cloncoolin to- 
night. Geraldine will never forgive me if she 
thinks I have shown any want of hospitality to a 
member of your family, under whose roof, she tells 
me, she is spending such pleasant days. You see 
I am pleading quite selfishly." And Lady Pop- 
ham bent her head, and looked up at him out of 
her bright sunken eyes with a litde coquettish 
glance that seemed to conjure up the pale ghost of 
her forgotten girlhood. 

Clement's feelings, however, were neither so 
fleeting nor so superficial as those of her eccentric 
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ladyship, and he had got a wound which his pride 
and his love alike impelled him to bear in silence. 
He therefore excused himself with what grace 
he could, but with a fixed determination against 
which Lady Popham's fluttering eager words beat 
their light wings in vain. 

As he drove down the avenue again, now barred 
with long blue shadows and golden ingots of yellow 
evening sunshine, a gentleman with two mag- 
nificent Irish setters at his heels sauntered slowly 
by him towards the house. 

"I should know that face, surely,'* thought 
Clement, feeling conscious at the same time that 
the said face had no pleasant associations connected 
with it in his mind. 

"Who is that gentleman?" he asked of the 
driver. " Do you know him ? '* 

" Is it the captain ? " said Tim MoUoney, con- 
temptuously; for he had not quite forgiven the 
Englishman's doubt as to Mr. Donovan's "kyar'* 
being admitted into Oloncoolin. "Do I know the 
captain ? Faith, an' I do that same. Sure he's 
my lady's great-nephew. Her brother^s daughter's 
second son. The Honourable Arthur Skidley, no 
less, on lave from Doblin, an' a foine high-spirited 
affable gentleman he is." 

"Arthur Skidley?" 
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«The HonoaiBUe Arthur Skidlej,'' repeated 
Tun. ^Does your honour know him!" 

^ No," said dement, Ixnsqadj. 

^ Oh ! " ejacolated 1^ ; and plying his whq) 
smartly, he started Brian B<Hroo at a pace that 
brought them clattering and shambling into Eal- 
clare before sonset. 

^^ O Mabel," thon^t Clement, looking out from 
the window of the poor inn upon tihe blue line of 
mountains wherein the silver Clare had its source^ 
and behind which the great fire of sunset was 
slowly dying, ^ Mabel, Mabel, the hope of my life 
is fading, even as the redness fades out of the s^, 
and its last gleam only serves to show me what I 
lose, and to make the coming night more blank 
and cheerless." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

A SUDDEN CLOUD IN A SUMMER SKY. 

Clement's abrupt departure had excited very- 
little surprise at Bramley Manor. He was accus- 
tomed to make similar journeys, and to make 
them at equally short notice. His father, who 
had his own reasons^-with which the reader has 
been made acquainted— for wishing to keep Cle- 
ment as much as possible in the society of Miss 
O'Brien, grumbled a little at first, and asked 
Stephens crossly why the deuce he couldn't find 
some one else to send, instead of bothering Mr. 
Clement about the matter. And Stephens had 
answered bluntly, and with the sort of democratic 
familiarity prevalent in Hammerham, that there 
was no one who ought to have been entrusted 
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with the bnsiness excepting himself and Mr* 
Clem, and that if he (Stephens) had absented 
himself from the office for two days jost at that 
juncture, Mr. Clem couldn't have done kU woii^ 
meantime ; so it was better as it had been 
managed. And then Mr. Charlewood had said no 
more, and on the third day Clement had returned 
and made his report, which was favourable to the 
tmdertaking of the contract. The preparations 
for Augusta's wedding were going on rapidly* 
All day long a succession of tradespeople, mil- 
liners, jewellers, dressmakers, besieged the lodge 
gate of Bramley Manor. Augusta's room was 
constantly strewn with costly fabrics, and the fair 
owner of the apartment seemed to live in the 
midst of a billowy sea of silks and laces and cash- 
meres. Mr. Charlewood's rich friends — and nearly 
all Mr. Charlewood's friends were rich — ^vied witii 
each other in the costliness and magnificence of 
the wedding presents, which poured in on all 
hands. The friends in question, having assured 
themselves that the young couple would have 
ample means to purchase for themselves any article 
of beauty or luxury that could reasonably be 
desired, spared no expense in loading them with 
rich gifts. 

The Reverend Malachi Dawson had, of cours^ 
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presented his bride with several elegant — though 
by no means vulgarly expensive— offerings. And 
Mrs. Dawson, who had talked with a good deal of 
importance and mystery of the " family jewels " 
she intended to bestow on her future daughter-in- 
law, brought out one day a great leathern casket 
containing a necklace, earrings, and bracelets of 
opals and pearls — ^the latter a good deal disccy 
loured — and made them over to Augusta with 
considerable pomp. 

*^ I would not have them re-set on any account,*' 
said Mrs. Dawson, ^^ and I hope that you will not 
do so either, Augusta. They were worn by my 
grandmother on her wedding-day, and had al- 
ready been in her family for two or three gene- 
rations." 

Augusta Charlewood knew quite as much as 
Mns. Dawson about the value of jewellery; and 
she perceived very plainly that the stones were 
poor and inferior, and that their setting was old- 
fashioned and unmitigatedly ugly, and she inly 
resolved that her own bridal attire should never be 
disfigured by so mean a parure. But in showing 
her trousseau to such female friends as were pri- 
vileged to behold its glories, Augusta, after daz- 
zling them with the glittering contents of velvet 
cases, enclosing the choicest workmanship of 
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London and Parisian jeweUers, would open a 
drawer^ and taking out the battered old leathem 
casket^ would saj loftily^ ^ But, after sll^tkUia the 
gift that is of more yalue to me than all the resL 
It was given to me by dear Mrs. Dawscm, and 
belonged to Malachi's great-grandmother. As a 
memorial of his ancestors it is priceless; because^ 
of course, you know" — ^pointing to the brilliant 
gems around her — ^^ these things can be pmu 
chased at any time; but no money can buy an 
heirloom. I look upon this casket with quite a 
superstitious reverence." 

And, indeed, so great was Augusta's reverence 
for Mrs. Dawson's yellow old pearls, that she never 
could be induced so far to desecrate the heirloom 
as to wear it. 

Mr. Oharlewood gave his daughter a very hand- 
some marriage portion, and held out the proi^pect 
of her inheriting a still larger sum at his death. 
The Eeverend Malachi Dawson, although not in 
immediate possession of a large fortune, was the 
undoubted heir to considerable entailed property in 
Ireland ; the present holder of which was an aged 
childless widower. There was, too, the income of 
the very comfortable living near Eastfield; so 
that, altogether, Augusta was making by no means 
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a bad match in a mone^ point of view i and as to 
familj! All the generations of ancestors whose 
names, as Penelope Charlewood had said, had 
begun with O, were undoubted historical facts. 
And there were genealogical trees with more 
Inranches iihaa oould be counted in a bng sum* 
mer^s day, to prove the unsullied and distinguished 
lineage to which Mr. Malachi Dawson could lay 
daim. And besides, was there not the heirloom f 
—that precious heritage of bygone days I Alto- 
gether, it was unspeakably satisfactory. 

Clement's favourable report as to the projected 
blanch line of railway from Ballyhacket to Dun»- 
carthy had occasioned him to be plunged tempo- 
rarily into an unusual press of business. There 
were plans to be examined, calculations to be 
made, correspondence to be conducted, and Cle- 
ment threw himself into the wcnrk with even more 
than his wonted zeal. 

"Mr. Clem puts the steam on, sir," said 
Stephens, admiringly, to his master. " He's got 
a head on his shoulders, and plenty of good will to 
use it, has Mr. Clem." 

"There's no necessity to knock yourself up 
about this business, Clement," said his father. 
"It's only a comparatively small job after all. 
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For my part, I was in two minds about having 
anything to say to it. Our hands are pretty nearly 
as full as we can manage, just now." 

Miss O'Brien, observing Clement's pale face, 
declared he had grown thin since his return from 
Ireland, and that he was working himself to 
death. 

"You've never looked like the same creator^ 
Mr. Charlewood, since that day you ran away so 
shabbily and left us in the lurch," said Geraldine 
to him one evening after dinner. They were 
sitting at one end of the long drawing-room, and 
the rest of the family had gathered to the other 
extremity of the room, round a table strewed with 
maps and guide-books, for the wedding tour was 
being decided upon in full conclave. 

" Haven't I, Miss O'Brien? Well, in some cases 
it may be an advantage to look like a different 
creature from oneself." 

"Now, you don't imagine it's any use angling 
for a compliment from m^, do you? And with 
such very cliunsy bait !" 

" I am clumsy, I suppose," said Clement, dole- 
fully. Then making an effort to rouse himself, he 
added, scarcely knowing what he was saying, " I 
hope you enjoyed the pic-nic." 

Geraldine O'Brien looked at him for a moment 
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searchingly out of her clear blae eyes, and then 
said, mth a little toss of her head, and perhaps 
rather more enthusiasm than the occasion war- 
ranted, " Oh, immenseli/-— quite immensely. I don't 
know when Tye had such a pleasant day." 

" Tm very glad of that," said Clement, simply. 

Miss O'Brien coloured ; but hers was a face in 
which the roses paled or deepened easily. 

*' I hope you enjoyed your trip," she said. 

*'Why, that was hardly likely; not but that I 
have very often enjoyed my business missions. 
Do you know that I saw a great friend of yours 
in Ireland?" 

'^ A great friend of mine ? Do you mean Arthur 
Skidley t I know he'5 in Dublin. But I beg to 
say that, though we are second cousins, he is no^ a 
great friend of mine." 

*'No; I did not mean Mr. Skidley, though I 
saw him too. I meant Lady Popham." 

"What, fairy godmother!" cried Geraldine, 
clapping her hands. " Oh, you sly, secret crea- 
ture, never to tell me one word about it 1" 

Then Clement explained to her, as well as he 
could, that he had hitherto had no opportunity of 
speaking to her since his return to Hammerham, 
and that he had only paid a hurried visit to Clon- 
coolin, driving over from Kilclare and returning 
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the same ni^ by the train from Balfyhacket to 
DnUin. 

^ And what did she saj to joa? Didn't she give 
yon any message for me? Isn*t she channing?" 

^ She lecdyed me veiy kindly, Mjss (yj^neOj 
and asked me to remain at CkmcooHn ; but that 
was imposrible." 

^^ And do yonr sisteis know that yon went to 
Cloncoolin ? I most tell Penny." 

Greraldine was abont to call Penelope across the 
room and impart the news, wbien Clement stopped 
her hurriedly. 

" If you would do me a very great favour, Miss 
O'Brien/' he said, speaking quickly and in a low 
tone, '^ you would not mention to any one what I 
have told you. Not for the present, that is to 
say/' he continued, meeting her astonished gaze ; 
** of course my people may know sooner or later. 
I told youy because — ^because I felt that Lady 
Popham would naturally mention my visit when 
she wrote to you next." 

" Your confidence is flattering, Mr. Oharle- 
wood/' said Geraldine, with a laugh that was not 
altogether free from a touch of bitterness. 

"If to be trusted be flattering, I suppose my 
confidence is flattering; because I ask you to be 
silent on this matter, and I have faith that you will 
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be so, when I tell you that your silence will oblige 
me very seriously." 

^* rU not say another word about it, and there's 
my hand on the bargain," said Geraldine, deftly 
slipping her small gloved fingers into his for an 
instant, under cover of the folds of a lace scarf she 
w<»re. Then she got up and walked to the table at 
the other end of the room, and gave her vote as to 
the best route from Paris to Italy. 

The time sped on, whether employed in work or 
play, and brought the wedding morning. The 
weather was as bright and cloudless as if it had 
been expressly ordered and paid for, and the sun 
shed an appropriately golden light upon the rich 
equipages and brilliant toilets of the bridal guests. 
It even stole into the long dining-room, where a 
magnificent repast was set forth amidst abundance 
of hothouse flowers, and touched the gloomy obdu- 
rate oak wainscot here and there with a streak of 
gilding. The bride and bridegroom went through 
the ceremony with well-behaved placidity, and 
Augusta looked exceedingly lovely in her costly 
nuptial robes. It was altogether a most successful 
wedding ; and the only tiny cloud on the general 
brilliancy of the proceedings was occasioned by 
Miss Fluke, who insisted on making all the re- 
sponses in a deep sepulchral voice, and who burst 
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into a loud fit of weeping as soon as the final 
words of the ceremony were uttered. Jane Fluke 
— ^who was one of the bridesmaids — cried a little 
too, but in a modest undemonstrative manner^ and 
only as much as she thought becoming. 

" My poor friend ! " cried Miss Fluke, when 
they had all got into the vestry — "my poor, 
poor friend!" And she raised from her damp 
pocket-handkerchief a face so inflamed with weep- 
ing, and so red about the nose, as to present a 
startling contrast with her white bonnet. 

" Upon my word, Miss Fluke," said Geraldine 
O'Brien, who was irritated by the despondent moan 
that was being made over the bride, " 1 don't see, 
myself, that Augusta is an object of so much 
pity. Your deep compassion for her is scarcely 
complimentary to my cousin Malachi." 

" Ah I " rejoined Miss Fluke, with a choking 
snifif, "to the worldly and the thoughtless the 
ceremony we have just witnessed may not be so 
impressive ; but to the Christian mind there is a 
deep solemnity in those awful words. My poor 
dear friend ! " 

In brief. Miss Fluke was not to be consoled. 
The party having returned to Bramley Manor, 
and being seated at the glittering board, Mr. 
Fluke — ^who had performed the ceremony with the 
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assistance of two other clergymen — arose and 
uttered a grace before meat, which was so lengthy 
and so solemn, and pronounced with such a stre- 
nuous uplifting of the voice, as to make everybody 
exquisitely uncomfortable, and to cause the com- 
pany to feel vaguely that they had each and all 
done something to be very much ashamed of. Not 
till then did Miss Fluke begin to recover her 
spirits. Having joined in the final Amen with 
great relish, she fell to eating her breakfast with a 
cheerful countenance. 

The banquet was over, the speeches were made, 
the toasts drunk, and the bride and bridegroom 
had departed for the Great Western Eailway 
station, en route for London and the Continent. 
Walter, too, half hidden behind a 'pile of fur rugs 
and a bundle of walking-sticks, had taken a cab 
and driven away to another station, in order to 
catch the train for Holyhead, as his leave expired 
the following day, and he must rejoin his regiment 
in Dublin. 

Then Mr. Ohariewood put his head out of the 
door of his own private room which opened from 
the hall, and called Clement to come and speak 
with him. The old man's face — but recently 
flushed and glowing with excitement and gratified 
pride — seemed suddenly grown haggard. 
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^' Is anything the matter^ sir? " asked Clement, 
anxiously. 

^^ Hush ! Shut the door, Clem. Look here ; 
this is not pleasant, is it?" And Mr. Charlewood 
put a letter into his son's hand, and watched his 
face while he read it. 

" Good God! Benett and Benett! ** said Cle- 
ment, looking up hastily, before he had read two 
lines. Then he finished the letter in silence, and 
laid it down on the table before his father. 
" When did this come?" he asked. 
" Not a quarter of an hour ago — by the after- 
noon delivery. I found it on my desk, here, as I 
came back from putting Augusta into her carriage. 
Thank God she was comfortably away before I 
read it." 

" Benett and Benett ! " repeated Clement. " A 
house that one would have said was as safe as the 
Bank of England ! It is terrible, father." 

" It is bad, very bad, and we shall feel the pinch 
of it just now, with those India contracts on hand, 
and the strike amongst those fools of navvies in the 
north, putting us to all kinds of expense and 
botheration. But it might be worse, eh, Clem? 
It might be worse." And the old man looked at 
his son appealingly. 

" Father," said Clement, resolutely, " it's no 
use deceiving ourselves or each other. This is a 
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terribly bad business. If Benett and Benett is 
gone, I don't know where to look with confidence. 
Hinde is sure to follow : he can't keep his head 
above water four-and-twenty hours unsupported. 
I tell you what I must do. I must go down to the 
telegraph-office and send a message to Dublin to 
say that we must decline the Ballyhacket and 
Dunscorthy contract. It is not too late for that, 
though in another week it would have been. We 
can't think of entering into any new undertaking 
until things look clearer. Send Stephens to the 
bank with a cheque for whatever you have there 
at this moment. It can't be much ; but my belief 
is, you have no time to lose. This is the beginning 
of wide-spread trouble ; I seem to see it all before 
me like a map. I know how many houses were 
propped up by Benetts'. God bless you, father, 
don't be cast down ; perhaps I see things blacker 
than they are, but it is best to face the worst. 
You won't distress my mother and Penny just 
now, of course^ Good-bye, God bless you ! " Cle- 
ment wrung his f ather^s passive hand, and darted 
away, leaving Mr. Charlewood sitting with a white 
blank face gazing at the open letter on the table 
before him. 

END OF BOOK HI. 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER L 

ADIEUX TO KILOLARE. 

The theatrical season at Kilclare, which had 
begun well, ended brilliantly. Mabel had indeed 
created quite a sensation amongst the good folks 
of that town and its neighbourhood. Lady Pop- 
ham's hint about Miss Bell's benefit held out too 
good a prospect of a crowded and fashionable 
audience for Mr. Moffatt to neglect it. The 
manager forthwith set about negotiating with 
Mrs. Walton on the subject. " I think," said he, 
patronisingly, "that as your little niece has done 
80 nicely in Ophelia, it might be a good thing for 
her if I were to put up her name for a benefit 
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before the end of the season, I like to encourage 
rising talent, and she really has great promise. I 
should say that in ten years' time or so she might 
positively do something very good indeed." 

Mrs. Walton took no notice of the flattering 
hope thus held out, but went straight to the point 
in her reply. 

" I couldn't think of allowing you to announce 
Miss Bell's benefit, Mr. Moffatt," said she, " unless 
you gave her some pecuniary advantage in it. 
There would certainly be a great house, and I think 
it would be only fair that she should get something 
in return for the attraction of her name." 

The manager laughed his little grating laugh, 
which stretched his mouth without h'ghting up 
his eyes, and proceeded to debate the terms of the 
bargain. 

Aunt Mary, who could always struggle better 
for another^s advantage than for her own, made a 
good fight on Mabel's behalf, and succeeded in 
securing for her the promise of one-half the receipts 
of the benefit-night after a certain sum, which 
manager Moffatt was first to deduct for his nightly 
expenses. Hamlet was again chosen at Lady Pop- 
ham's especial request, and, true to her word, her 
ladyship filled the boxes with a distinguished 
audience. In brief, the house was by far the best 
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of the season, and when Mr. Moffatfs portion of 
the receipts was deducted there remained to Mabel 
the clear sum of twenty pounds. 

Great were Mabel's delight and astonishment 
when Aunt Mary presented her with this mighty 
treasure ; for Mrs. Walton had kept the bargain 
she had made with Mr. MofFatt a secret from her 
niece, hoping to give her a pleasant surprise. 

Of course the first thing to be done was to 
repay her aunt and uncle the sum they had ad- 
vanced for her journey to Ireland, and also her 
fare from Dublin to Eolclare. The disposal of the 
rest of her money was matter for weighty delibera- 
tion. Mabel would have liked to send it all at 
once to her mother, but she resolved to keep a 
small sum in hand, in order to supply herself with 
necessary articles for her stage toilet without ap- 
plying to her aunt ; and then the remainder was 
despatched by means of a post-office order to 
Hazlehurst. 

The little troupe that had acted together through 
the late successful campaign was scattered at the 
close of the season. Some of the performers re- 
mained with Mr. Moffatt, and proceeded with him 
to Dunscorthy, a neighbouring town belonging to 
his circuit. The eminent tragedian from the prin- 
cipal theatres of the United States started for 
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Liverpool, whence he was about to take a slight 
professional tour, embracing such promising and 
easily-reached localities as Van Diemen's Land and 
the Sandwich Islands. 

The Trescotts, Mrs. Walton, Jack, and Mabel 
returned to Dublin ; and Mabel was pleased to find, 
at the last moment, that old Jerry Shaw was 
going thither also. Efe was engaged at the Dublin 
theatre as what is technically termed " second old 
man." Mr. Shaw had his luggage forwarded to 
his destination by carrier, and set off with a knap- 
sack at his back, his knotted stick in his hand, and 
Lingo by his side, to walk to Dublin. 

*^ Are you going to walk all the way, Mr. 
Shaw I " Mabel had asked, in surprise. 

" Every inch of it" 

" But won't you be dreadfully fatigued ? " 

" Not at all. Why would II Lingo and my- 
self have tramped many a hundred miles together. 
He's great company on a walk when he's in 
spirits." 

Mabel, on her return from Ealdare, was re- 
ceived by her uncle, Janet, and the Bensas with 
enthusiasm. A constant correspondence had kept 
them all thoroughly informed of the progress she 
had been making at Kilclare, and of her rapid 
advance in public favour; but they were never 
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weary of hearing all the pardcnlars by word of 
jnouth, and of loading Mabel with praise and en- 
oouragement. Jack, too, had brought back solid 
and satisfactoiy evidences of industiy and steady 
improvement, in the shape of a portfolio fnU of 
studies and sketches. These were all laid before 
Janet, who examined them carefully, and translated 
them, as she called it, one by one, for her father's 
benefit. Although John Eamshaw always pre- 
served a cheerful serenity, and protested that he 
saw the drawings as well as anybody, through 
Janet's eyes, there was always a lurking melan- 
choly in these moments, and Mabel frequently 
surprised the tears in Aunt Mary's eyes a:s she 
gazed on her sightless husband bending over his 
boy's pictures that must be blank to him for ever. 
At such times Jack's high spirits proved invaluable, 
and he would presently have the whole family 
laughing till they cried, at his account of some 
ludicrous adventure at Kilclare. 

Mrs. Walton lost no time in seeing the Dublin 
manager, and applying to him for an engagement 
for MabeL She had taken care to forward to him 
the Kilclare newspapers with very flattering notices 
of Miss. M. A. Bell's performance. 

" My dear Mrs. Walton," the Dublin manager 
said to her, pleasantly, as he was giving her 
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audience in his own business-room at the theatre, 
"My dear Mrs, Walton, you and I are too old 
stagers not to know the value of all that 1 " and he 
tapped the Kilclare journals that were lying on the 
table with the back of his open hand. 

" Well, Mr. Barker," answered Mrs. Walton, 
with great simplicity, *^of course I don't expect 
that you shotdd believe all they say, but at least 
it is a proof that Miss Bell was well received and 
successful." 

" Well, well," rejoined Mr. Barker, "Fm con- 
tent to take your word for that, Mrs. Walton. But 
about engaging the young lady — ^humph! — ^you 
see it's one thing to do very well at Kilclare, and, 
excuse me, quite another to be up to the mark for 
the boards of my theatre !" 

^^ If, as you said just now, you are willing to 
accept my word as having some value, I don't hesi- 
tate to say that I should not be in the least afraid 
of her making the trial. My niece has a great 
deal of talent, I assure you." 

" No doubt, no doubt, but raw. Come, now, 
Mrs. Walton, you can't deny that it must be raw 
— very raw." 

Mrs. Walton proceeded to combat this terrible 
charge of "rawness" with what skill she could 
command ; and the manager, who had heard enough 
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from other people to conTince him that there must 
be onasnal promise about this girl, and to cause 
him to make up his mind to give her a trial, 
graciously condescended to allow himself to be 
persuaded to give Miss Bell an appearance at his 
theatre, and, moreover, to promise that, should her 
first performance be successful, he would forth- 
with engage her for the remainder of the season. 

^^I can't guarantee busiaess, you know, Mrs. 
Walton," said Mr. Barker, as he shook hands with 
her. "I never do that to anybody. Miss Bell 
must put her shoidder to the wheel, and be con- 
tent to get a little bit of fat occasionally." 

Mrs. Walton promised that her niece would not 
be exacting or troublesome, and that she would 
swallow such choice morsels of fat as came in her 
way, with all modesty and gratitude ; and then the 
good little woman betook herself to the small house 
in the suburban square, to convey the tidings to 
her niece. 

And so the prospect opened out before Mabel 
of professional advancement and success. She 
might reasonably hope now to make her way. 
There was much to be done, much to be endured, 
no doubt ; but the first step was taken, and well 
taken. If Mr. Barker would but engage her, at 
ever so humble a salary, she might venture to 
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gend for her mother and Dooley. The sum that 
now sufficed to keep the two latter at Hazlehurst 
would serve to eke out her own earnings into a 
fairly comfortable subsistence for them all. They 
would be together. Together! Was it strange 
that the joy of this anticipation should be dashed 
by an unaccountable sinking of the heart at the 
thought that all ties between herself and Hammer- 
ham would be finally broken by this removal of 
her mother from the old cottage at Hazlehurst ? 
" They are broken already," said Mabel to herself 
— " quite broken." But yet as long as Mrs. Saxelby 
should remain within three miles of Bramley 
Manor — ^for it was, after all, of Bramley Manor 
only, out of all the thousands of houses in Ham- 
merham, that she had been thinking — so long there 
would seem to be a link of commimication between 
her and her old friends there. " I should like just 
to know that he was quite happy and contented," 
Mabel told herself. She had been so ashamed of 
her first feeling of pain and depression on the 
receipt of her mother's news about Clement and 
Miss O'Brien, that she had resolved to think upon 
the subject frequently and courageously until all 
such unworthy grudgings should have entirely 
passed away. Whether any such fixed resolve on 
her part were necessary to make her think of 
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Clement Charlewood, may, perhaps, be doubted; 
but in her self-reproach it is certain that, far from 
checking such thoughts, she encouraged them. 
Mabel always pictured Clement as happy and 
prosperous, surrounded by all the luxuries of his 
wealthy home, employing the energies of his mind 
in pursuits which he had thoroughly at heart, riding 
through the green suburban lanes around Hammer- 
ham with the beautiful young Irish lady by his side. 

Poor Clement ! At the very moment that Mabel's 
imagination was busied with these rose-coloured 
pictures of his daily life, he was tearing about 
Hammerham [in hansom cabs, haunting the tele- 
graph-office, burrowing in heaps of papers, plans, 
letters, circulars, contracts, or threading the narrow 
dingy lanes in the immediate neighbourhood of 
New Bridge-street and the canal wharves. 

There were no more rides in the green suburban 
lanes. Immediately after the wedding, Mrs. Daw- 
son and Geraldine had taken their departure from 
Bramley Manor. There was no evening music in 
the gorgeous drawing-room, no afternoon croquet 
on the great smooth lawn, no sound of silver 
laughter or glimmer of gay dresses through the 
garden-walks. Least of all was there any thought 
of love-making or the joyousness of a happy wooer 
about Clement in these days. A man, let him be 
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ever so much in love, cannot think about his affec- 
tion as constantly as a woman does. He cannot 
dedicate every thought and action of his life to the 
one divinity, as she can, offering up her whole 
being at this paramount shrine, and mixing the re- 
membrance of her idol with every trivial as well as 
solemn act of her daily existence, from the bright 
ribbon twined amidst her hair to please his eye, to 
the hushed prayer she breathes for him to her God. 
Therefore Clement at this time was assuredly 
thinking very much less of Mabel than she of him. 
Down at the bottom of his heart there was still 
the strong love, obstinately persistent spite of all 
discouragements ; but his head was daily occupied 
with matters in which this love had no part. And, 
as to any second passion, any even slightest flirta- 
tion with the brilliant Irish gfa-l, we know that the 
idea of such defection had never crossed his mind. 
But Mabel did not know it, and went on picturing 
all kinds of cloud-castles, of which Clement and 
Miss O'Brien were the happy tenants, and wishing 
all kinds of magnanimous good wishes whereof 
they two were the objects. And terribly vexed 
was Mabel to find that she could not be as heartily 
delighted at these bright visions as she ought to 
have been ; and severely did Mabel reproach hei> 
self for not being more joyful in her friend's joy ! 
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CHAPTER n. 

IN MEEEION-SQUAEE. 

In the narrative of all that had taken place at 
Blllclare, which was copiously and faithfully re- 
peated to Mr. Eamshaw and Janet, of course Alfred 
Trescott's violin solo, and the wonderful impression 
it had made, was not forgotten. Nor how Alfred 
had been sent for by the rich Lady Popham of 
Cloncoolin, and had played to her guests, and been 
praised, petted, and made much of. 

"I am glad of it, truly," said Uncle John. 
" The fact is, young Trescott's playing is very re- 
markable, and I was quite sure that it only needed 
to be heard by competent judges to be highly ap- 
preciated." 

'^ Well, do you know, John, the lad behaved so 
nicely at Kilclare— ^lidn't he, Mabel? — and was 
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altogether so improved, that I have a much better 
opinion of him than I had. Indeed, I'm afraid I 
allowed myself to feel a great prejudice against 
the poor boy/' said kind Aunt Mary, whose heart 
was full to overflowing of the charity that thinketh 
no evil. 

"It's to be hoped that his good fortune may 
induce him to work hard, and confirm it," was 
Janet's practical remark. Jack averred that his 
prediction that Alfred Trescott would be playing 
a violin solo at the Philharmonic, in London, before 
long, would infallibly be fulfilled. Mabel said 
nothing. She did not like to seem churlishly in- 
credulous as to young Trescott's success, but she 
could not overcome a secret conviction that there 
was something hollow and unstable about it all. 
*^ You don't seem quite converted to the Trescott 
worship, Mabel," said her cousin Janet, when the 
two girls were alone together in their bedroom. 

" Oh, I think he is very clever, and plays very 
beautifully, but I fancy — of course I speak dif- 
fidently, because I am no judge — ^I fancy that he 
would have to work a great deal harder and more 
steadily before taking a really first-rate position. 
And I am afraid he hasn't much power of hard 
work in him. Poor little Corda, who idolizes her 
brother, feels that, child as she is." 
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" No/' said Janet, diyly ; " you see, hard work 
is not pleasant in itself. The results of it are 
pleasant, undoubtedly. But to shut oneself up to 
dry solitary labour for five or six hours a day, with- 
out any admiring audience to cheer one, is a very 
tiresome and disagreeable thing. And if one could 
do without ^ 

" But can one do without, Janet ?" 

" I believe one cannot be a first-rate fiddler with- 
out," said Janet, " any more than one can buy a 
new twopenny loaf for a penny.** 

Meanwhile, however, Alfred Trescott was bask- 
ing with great enjoyment in the sunshine of Lady 
Popham's flattering praises. He had been twice 
or thrice to Cloncoolin since the occasion of the 
first soiree there, at which he had made so favour- 
able an impression, and had played the enthusiastic 
romantic artist to the height of her ladyships 
utmost expectation. It was all vastly delightful. 
The rich furniture, the lofty rooms, the noble park, 
the train of bowing servants, were charms which 
Alfred Trescott was thoroughly able to appreciate 
and to enjoy. To be praised was in itself a great 
pleasure, but to be praised by rich titled peopl^ 
dressed in gorgeous robei^ and seated on velvet and 
satin, enhanced the sweetness of the praise ten 
thousand-fold. Nor was it the slightest drawback 
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to Alfred Trescott's satisfaction that he had an in- 
timate conviction that nine-tenths of his admirers 
were profoundly incompetent to judge his playing, 
and that he felt a secret mocking contempt for 
their ignorance. 

In speaking to his patroness about Mabel, he 
had in truth been warm, almost lover-like, in his 
praises. During the time at Ealclare, they had 
been thrown more frequently and intimately into 
each other^s society than had ever been the case 
before ; and Alfred Trescott had not been slow to 
feel the charm of Mabel's refinement and fresh 
girlish beauty, and he had given himself up to the 
enjoyment of her society, until this first feeling 
had grown into as strong a passion as his nature 
was capable of. The idea of combating or con- 
trolling any strong desire of his own was one totally 
foreign to the young man's character ; and, in the 
thought of winning Mabel Eamshaw, there was 
much that appealed to his worst traits, as well as 
to whatsoever spark of real love she had inspired 
him with. Setting aside the selfish gratification 
of his passion — ^the having that which he desired 
(always a paramount object with Alfred Trescott) 
— his vanity and his malice would be alike gratified 
by such a consummation. Mabel was a lady bom 
and bred; possessing talents and qualities that 

VOL. n. 
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could not fail to procure for her a foremost place 
in her profession ; superior by her mariners and 
education to any woman with whom young Tres" 
cott had hitherto been on terms of familiar ac- 
quaintanceship. So far vanity. And then Alfred 
had heard from Walter Gharlewood a good deal, 
and divined by his own sharp cunning still more, 
of Clement's attachment to Miss Eamshaw. I 
have said that Alfred Trescott hated Clement 
Charlewood. He hated him because he was 
wealthy, because he was industrious, because he 
had been enabled by circumstances to confer upon 
Mr. Trescott and Corda some pecuniary benefits — 
which Alfred accepted as a debt, and yet resented 
as an insult — and partly also because he errone- 
ously attributed to the rich Hammerham contractor 
something of that contempt for the Trescotts' 
poverty and profession which he himself would 
have felt in Clement's circumstances. If young 
Charlewood really loved Mabel, so much the 
greater would be the glory and the gratification 
of carrying her off. 

Altogether, when Lady Popham spoke to him 
of the charming Ophelia, he was already well pr^ 
pared to assume a love-lorn aspect for the old gen- 
tlewoman's behoof. And finding that the assump- 
tion of such aspect gave him an additional interest 
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in the eyes of his "patroness, and that she enjoyed 
the romance of a love-story between her two new 
proteges with infinite zest, he had no scruple in 
indulging her fancy to the utmost extent. 

With Mabel herself he could not flatter himself 
that he had hitherto made any progress. ^^ She's 
as proud as the deuce," said Alfred, ^' and keeps a 
fellow at an awful distance." Nevertheless, he by 
no means despaired. Although he was able to 
appreciate MabeFs artistic m^ts, and even the 
refinement and intelligence of her mind, it was 
not in the nature of things that he should do 
justice to her noblest qualities. A life guided and 
swayed by considerations of duty was incompre- 
hensible and, indeed, incredible to him. " She'll 
do what she likes best, as far as she can, I sup- 
pose. Everybody does. And I don't see why she 
shouldn't like me best when she finds I am rising 
in the world." 

Such was Alfred Trescotf s creed about the 
maitJter. 

Lady P<^am had set her heart on flaunting in 
tibe eyes of the wwld the jewel she had discovered. 
Her ardour was scarcely at all quenched by the 
many failures she had encountered in her pursuit 
of a ^genius/' and she resdred to introduce her 
new protigi first to the musical public of Dtrblin, 
02 
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and then in the following London season to take 
him to town. 

Lady Popham had a house in Dublin — a large 
old-fashioned substantial mansion, which was 
always kept in readiness to receive its mistress 
Whenever the fancy might seize her to visit the 
tish metropolis. For Lady Popham prided her- 
self on having emancipated herself from the 
shackles of routine in every possible way, and was 
wont to declare that she chose to have the full use 
and benefit of her possessions at any time or season 
that might seem good to her. Accordingly, her 
ladyship arrived in Dublin about three weeks after 
the Kilclare theatrical season had come to an end, 
and established herself in Merrionnsquare for the 
winter. 

Alfred Trescott was engaged at the Dublin 
theatre, with his father, as a member of the or^ 
chestra. Some months ago the Trescotts had 
looked upon this engagement as a piece of great 
good fortune, but now Alfred treated the obscure 
position and humble salary with contempt. Had 
he been at all able to venture upon such a step, he 
would unhesitatingly have given up the engage- 
ment at once. But the weekly money was very 
desirable to enable him to make what he considered 
a good figure in the eyes of Lady Popham and 
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her friends, and he coolly devoted lis whole salary 
to his own personal expenses. Poor Corda, who 
was growing tall and thin, continued to be clad in 
the poor shabby frock that she had worn for half a 
year, and which was now sadly too scanty in its 
proportions. Her little straw hat was burnt to 
a rusty brown, and her boots were not always 
water-tight; but Alfred's clothes were new and 
glossy, and well made, and the loving child con- 
templated her handsome brother in his becoming 
attire with the most perfectly unselfish delight. 
Her father, at an early period of Lady Popham's 
patronage of Alfred, had been very desirous that 
the rich lady's favour should be extended to Corda. 
The child herself shrank timidly from the idea of 
being forced upon Lady Popham's notice, but Mr. 
Trescott, untroubled by any bashf ulness or delicacy 
on the subject, would fain have had his favourite 
child share in her brother^s good fortime. To the 
first hint of such a project, however, Alfred had 
returned a decisive, almost fierce negative. 

"Look here, governor," he said, in his earnest 
manner, "you'd better stop this game, at once. 
Pm not going to talk to Lady Popham about 
Corda. Pm not going to ruin my prospects by 
trying to fasten the whole family upon the old 
woman. It'll be much best for Corda and every- 
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body else, in tlie long run, to let me get ahead. 
Of course, when I adhdeve a posidon, I shall take 
care of the kid." 

So Alfred's visits to Cloncoolin, and subse- 
quently to Merrion-square, were made alone ; and 
whenever Lady Popham chanced to speak to him 
of his family, she received the impression that his 
father and sister were heavy bundens span his 
earnings, and that they somehow cast a shade 
upon the brightness of his talents, and clogged his 
soariug wings. 

Her ladyship was very full of business and 
excitement in these days, for she Jiad resolved to 
get up a concert for the purpose of introducing 
Alfred Trescott, and the drawing-room of her 
house in Merrion-square became the afternoon 
rendezvous and loimge of several persons who 
found it conducive to their interest or amusement 
to second Lady Popham's hobby. 

Mrs. Dawson and Geraldine O'Brien had re- 
turned to teland immediately after the wedding 
at Bramley Manor, and were staying in Dublin for 
a while. Arthur Skidley and his friend Walter 
Charlewood were also frequ^ttters of the old lady's 
drawing-room, and she had pressed than into the 
service with her usual enthusiasm. 
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"You must bring all the young fellows you 
know, Arthur— every one of them. And I rely on 
your good offices, too, Mr. Oharlewood," said Lady 
Popham, k propos of the projected concert. 

Walter bowed and coloured with jieasure, pro- 
testing that he would do the utmost in his power 
to make the thing successful. 

The two young men had already met Alfred 
Trescott in the house of his patroness, and — ^thanks 
chiefly to the cool self -possession and ready shrewd- 
ness of Alfred — the meeting had taken place 
without embarrassment. 

" I have the honour of being slightly known to 
both these gentlemen in Hammerham, my lady," 
said Alfred, bowing, with a nice adjustment of his 
manner to a golden mean equally removed from 
servility and impertinence. And then it had been 
thoroughly understood amongst them that no 
further allusion was to be made to Plumtree's, or 
any similar scene of their former meetings. 

'' Oh, a success ! " cried Lady Popham, gfesticu- 
lating v\n[th both her^thered little hands, after the 
Italian manner. "A success it mvst be. Of that 
there can be no doubt. But voycms un pen, who 
shall we get to manage all the business part of the 
concert? If I had but my dear old Neapolitan 
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Maestro di CapeUa here! Somebody suggest 
something! Mrs. Dawson, Greraldine, 70a are 
both on the committee; I allow no idle memr 
bers.** 

Mrs. Dawson, who had come to spend the after- 
noon, was seated in a large luxurious chair near 
the window, engaged in embroidering a cushion 
with very cold, shiny, uncomfortable-looking white 
beads. She shook her head deprecatingly. " You 
must excuse me, dear Lady Popham," she said, 
with an icy smile; "I am totally unacquainted 
with such matters." 

Lady Popham shrugged impatiently. 

" Oh, I have it, fairy godmother," cried Miss 
O'Brien ; " there's that nice little man who used 
to give me singing-lessons last winter. What's 
his name — Bensa! Bensa, to be sure. I've no 
doubt he would undertake to manage it, and preside 
at the piano, and everything." 

" Brava la mia Geraldina ! " said Lady Popham, 
jumping up and saluting her goddaughter on both 
cheeks. " The very thing. He must be sent for 
instantly, and consulted without delay." 

Alfred Trescott, who had been sitting silent, 
looking over a volume of Spohr^s violin duets in 
apparent absorption, but losing no syllable of what 
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was being said, now modestly suggested that hie 
knew something of Signor Bensa, and would un- 
dertake to carry a message to him for her 
ladyship. 

" A merveille/' cried my lady, *^ only it must be 
a note. One should always be careful of the con- 
Tenances in dealing with artists. They are so 
extremely, and so justly, susceptible." 

So a note was written, begging Signor Bensa, 
with Lady Popham's best compliments, to favour 
her by calling in Merrion-square at a certain hour 
on the following day, and requesting him, should 
that be inconvenient, to name his own time. And 
the note, when written, was entrusted to Alfred 
Trescott to deliver. 

"Queer start, that fiddler fellow turning up 
here, Charlewood," observed the Honourable 
Arthur Skidley to his friend, as they lounged side 
by side along the sunny side of the square on 
leaving Lady Popham's house. 

"Yes,'' answered Walter ; " he's in awfully high 
favour with my lady, too, ain't he ? By Jove I I 
thought at first you wouldn't speak to him, because, 
you know, at Hammerham you were always saying 
what a cad he was, and all that sort of thing." 

"He's — he's inmiensely improved," observed 
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Mr. Skidlej, thoughtfully, stroking his xnoos- 
taches. 

It may be doubtful whether any very sensible 
amelioration had taken place in Alfred Trescott's 
jdemeanour since those Hammerhaan days when 
Arthur SHdley had found him so intolerable. 
But in our judgments of each other so very much 
depends upon the point of view. 
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GHAPTEE m. 

ALFRED TRESCOTT PLAYS THE PATRON. 

No such flourish of trumpets and tapping of 
kid-gloved hands as encouraged young Trescott 
heralded Mabel's first appearance in Dublin. She 
was announced simply as Miss M. A. Bell, from 
the Theatre Eoyal, Kilclare, and came out in no 
more prominent a character than that of Hero in 
Shakespeare's play of Much Ado about Nothing. 
But that first attempt was sufficient to convince 
Mr. Barker, the manager, that his new recruit was 
an acquisition of no common value. He at once 
engaged her for the season at the munificent salary 
of two guineas per week ! Mabel was transported 
with joy and gratitude. The great news was 
written at once to Hazlehurst, and the proposal 
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was made that Doolej and her mother should 
come out and join Mabel at once. Mrs. Saxelby 
had already mentioned to her daughter that Job 
Smith, the man who had attended to her garden, 
had made an offer ,to rent the cottage whenever 
she should be disposed to let it. There was a 
lodgmg to be had in the square in which Mrs. 
Walton lived that would suit Mabel and her 
mother and Dooley. Circumstances seemed for 
once to arrange themselves favourably; nothing 
was wanting but Mrs. Saxelby's Qonsent to the 
scheme. 

"Why, Mrs. Philip is sure not to hesitate, 
Mabel," said Aunt Mary, " so anxious as she must 
be to be with you again." 

Mabel, however, did *not feel quite so certain 
about the matter. She knew that the responsi- 
bility of making any business arrangement, even 
the getting !rid of such scanty furniture as still 
belonged to her, would appear very terrible to her 
mother. " If I could be with mamma for a day or 
two, I dare say it would be all settled very soon," 
said Mabel. However, she encouraged herself to 
hope that Mrs. Saxelby would resolve to make the 
effort. 

And now began for Mabel Eamshaw — alias 
Miss M. A. Bell — a period of hard, anxious, unre- 
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mitting toil. Such persons as suppose a player's 
life to be one of idleness and self-indulgence, or 
those stage-struck heroes and heroines who yearn 
for the theatre as an escape from such common- 
place elements of success in life as patience, in- 
dustry, steadiness, and attention, would have been 
mightily astonished if the faithful record of the 
work that Mabel put into one week could have 
been brought under their notice. 

Mr. Barker soon found his account in putting 
forward Miss M. A. Bell as much as possible. 
And this circumstance — although, of course, de- 
sirable for her professional advancement — had the 
disadvantage of bringing down upon her head a 
great deal of ill will and jealousy. With whatever 
outward serenity her proud self-command enabled 
her to bear it, this sometimes caused her very real 
pain. It was, too, unfortunate for Mabel that her 
two staunchest supporters were both peculiarly dis- 
liked by their comrades. These were old Jerry 
Shaw and Alfred Trescott. The former, indeed, was 
never popular with his fellow-actors, but was tole- 
rated as a privileged person whose eccentricities 
were licensed by long custom, and who commanded 
a certain respect by his age and the rigid honesty 
of his character. But for Alfred Trescott there 
was but one feeling of distrust and dislike. Tho 
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insolence of his temper, increased by prosperity to 
an intolerable and overbearing arrogance, was con- 
tinually ofifending those around him to whom he 
could dare show his real nature ; and as Lady Pop- 
ham's patronage had filled his head with the most 
extravagant ideas of his own importance and the 
brilliant future that awaited him, he was careless 
whom he wounded, or whose animosity he excited 
amongst the people connected with thie Dublin 
theatre. "What the devil do 7 care for these 
confounded show-folks ? '^ he would say, in answer 
to any remonstrance from his father, **Do you 
suppose it matters one straw to me what they say 
or think? I don't believe, governor, that you 
quite understand or realise my position yet.'* 

But though coarsely insolent to the rest of the 
performers, he made so great a difference in his 
manner to Mabel as to appear almost deferential 
by contrast. Her own occupations were so engross- 
ing at this time, and the meditations of her few 
leisure moments were so far removed from any con- 
siderations connected with Alfred Trescott, that it 
was long before she became sensible of the contrast 
between his behaviour to her, and his usual de- 
meanour towards others. When she did become 
aware of it, far from deriving any gratification from 
the fact of being singled out for this distinction, it 
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caused her very great annoyance. Out of the theatre 
she did not see much of him.. The promises he had 
made in the summer of coming toplay for Mr. Eam- 
shaw remained unfulfilled. He was so constantly 
occupied, he said, with pr^arations ior his con- 
cert, and with hard practice ; and John Eamsha w 
and his wife acc^ted these excuses as being per- 
fectly natural and indeed inevitable. But there 
were several people in Dublin — the Honourable 
Arthtir Skidley and Walter Oharlewood among 
others — ^who could have accounted for a great 
many hours of Alfred Trescc^s time, that were 
certainly neither devoted to study, nor passed in 
attendance on Lady Pophanx. 

Young Trescott, however, did call at Mrs. 
Walton's residence late in the afternoon of the 
day on which it had been decidied in Merrion- 
square that Signer Carlo Bensa should be sq)plied 
to^ to conduct the conc^. Alfred had told Lady 
Popham that he was acquainted with Signer 
Bensa^ and would deKver the note to him. But, 
in truth, he did not accurately know Bensa's 
address, and had come to Mrs. Walton's house 
with tlie double purpose of obtaining the direction 
and of presenting himself in the character of. 
patron^ by skQfully ocmv^ing to the faimly the 
imjoessicm that it was owing to his suggestion that 
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this piece of professional employment Iiad been 
thrown in Bensa's way. 

As Alfred approached the honse in the half- 
built square where Mrs. Walton lived, he heard 
the clear penetrating tones of a silvery soprano 
voice ringing through the slightly-built dwelling, 
and on being shown into the sitting-room, found 
Carlo Bensa seated at the pianoforte, with Corda 
standing by his side, and singing a slow scale to 
his accompaniment. Mrs. Walton and her hus- 
band were listening with pleased faces, and 
Madame Bensa, seated on a low stool by the fire, 
was pretending to hush down her good-humoured 
crowing baby, who, holding on by its mother^s 
forefinger, was displaying a pair of very plump 
mottled legs, partly clad in knitted woollen socks, 
and perseveringly executing a series of pawing 
steps with one foot, apparently under the im- 
pression that that was the ordinary method of loco- 
motion. 

" Oh, Alf dear 1 " cried Corda, when her brother 
opened the door. " Oh, Alf 1 " There was some- 
thing affecting in the half-timid wholly loving 
action of the child as she ran'up to her brother and 
took his hand. Alfred was by no means pleased to 
find her there at that moment, and his first impulse 
was to push her away impatiently; but, recollect- 
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ing Umself) he changed the movement into a 
sort of caress, and tapped Corda lightly on the 
shoulder. 

^^Slgnor Bensa/' said he, after saluting the 
others, " you're the very man I wanted to see." 

" Ah ? " returned the Italian, with an interroga- 
tory raising of his eyehrows and a slight inclina- 
tion of his head. 

" Yes ; I came here, in fact, partly to inquire 
your address. I — ^I have a note for you." 

Alfred found the performance of his new 
character of patron a little more difficult in prac- 
tice than in theory. The very simplicity and un- 
obtrusiveness that characterised the whole family 
made it difficult. However, he was not easily 
made bashful or embarrassed, and he put Lady 
Popham's note into Bensa's hands with a flourish. 

"I told my lady that I would undertake to de- 
liver it myself. My lady asked me to give you 
a message, but I thought it better that she should 
write. I mentioned to my lady that I thought 
you were the very man for her purpose." 

Carlo Bensa read and understood English very 
well, but Lady Popham's cramped hand-writing 
and peculiar orthography puzzled him. He handed 
the perfumed note to his wife, who, cutting short 
baby at the culminating moment when she had 
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just made the disoofvcry diat the art of walking 
was perf armed by the ahemate movement of bodi 
legs, and not by the persistent and consecutive 
pawings of oney whipped that sweetest4empered 
of infants in a highly midignified bundle into her 
lap, and began to read attentivdy. 

^^Wants yon to go to Merrion-sqnaie at two 
o'clock to-morrow, Charles. All very polite and 
civiL Can yon manage it, dear?" 

^^Oh, certainly," said Bensa, after a little 
diought ^^ At two! Yes ; I can go to miladi Pop- 
ham at two." And the little man referred for a 
moment to a well-wom leather4)oand note-book, 
containing the list of his engagements. 

"You may see a former pupil of yours there," 
said Alfred, feeling that it might be well to men- 
tion it beforehand — a Miss O'Brien." 

"Meess O'Brien? Dawero? Yes. A very 

amiable young lady ; but for singing 1 " The 

Italian made an indescribable gesture expressive 
of deep dejection, such as a Briton might have 
thought appropriate for the announcement of some 
dire misfortime; the death of a dear and valued 
friend, for instance. 

*^ Ah, indeed ! " rejoined Alfred, coolly. "Well, 
she is a charming girl, Signor Bensa, and a 
great " he hesitated for a word, and finally 
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brought out, '^ friend of yours. She agreed the 
moment I mentioned your name, and we persuaded 
Lady Popham to entrust the management of the 
affair to you. If s about my concert,.you know." 

"Ah, ah ? " said Bensa,. receiving the announce- 
ment with more self-possession than: young Tres- 
cott could have desired. " Yes, ah,, yes. We 
shall see, we shall see." And he made a memo- 
randum of the appointment in his note-book. 

" My dear Trescott," said Mr. Eamshaw, turn- 
ing his sightless face in Alfred's direction, "we 
have been having a great deal of pleasure. Eeally 
a great deal. Charles has : been trying Corda's 
voice, and speaks so highly of it. He says she 
ought to begin to study regularly at once." 

"UmphI" said Alfred, rather suUdly, "I don't 
know about that. There's plenty of time yet." 

"I shall speak to Mr. Trescott, your father, 
myself," said Bensa, very quietly. "I have a 
little word to say to him about Oorda." 

The child's face was radiant with pleasure as 
she looked up at the singing-master, but it was 
obvious that her brother^s unsympathising manner 
damped her; she watched him furtively, and stole 
up close to his side, and apart from the others, as 
though to disclaim any separation from him. 

"I should Uke to learn, Alf, if papa Uked — and 
p2 
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you/' she added, the last two words quickly and in 
an under tone. 

Her brother did not answer her, but, turning to 
Mrs. Walton, said, with the faintest possible tinge 
of colour in his clear dark cheek, ^^Miss — ^Miss 
Mabel is not at home, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; but very busy. She has had to study 
four new parts this week, and a rehearsal every day. 
They don't let her be out of the bill one night. 
However, it's all for the best, of course. And she 
is so happy just now, expecting her mother and the 
Kttle boy." 

" Expecting Mrs. Saxelby f " 

" Yes ; that is to say, hoping that she will come 
out here. Nothing is settled, though." 

*^ Good day, Mrs. Walton. Good day, sir. I 
must be going. I, too, am so busy just now, I 
don't know which way to turn. Put on your 
things, pussy-cat ; I'm going home, and will take 
you with me." Alfred spoke hurriedly, and 
waited with an impatient frown and compressed 
lips whilst the child put on her shabby scanty 
mantle and hat. 

" You must have a warmer winter cloak, Corda 
dear," said Polly, wrapping the child up with kind 
motherly fingers, and quietly slipping a little 
knitted shawl round her slender throat as she 
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spoke. "I shall ask your papa to get you one, 
when I see him/' 

" Oh no, Madame Bensa, please. Indeed I — 
I don't want it ; papa will be sure to buy me what 
I want, or— or Alfred," said the child, with a 
burning blush and a pained uneasy glance at her 
brother. 

"Nonsense, Gorda. Gentlemen never think of 
these things. I shall tell Mr. Ti^escott that you 
must be taken great care of, because Mr. Bensa 
says that you have quite a valuable Httle gold and 
diamond musical-box inside that small white throat 
of yours. There, give baby a kiss, and don't let 
her pull your curls out by the roots ; she means it 
well, but I am quite aware it is not agreeable, 
although she is my baby.'* 

Alfred with difficulty repressed his ill humour 
and impatience until they had left the house ; but 
the moment he got the child into the] street he 
seized her hand roughly, and, pulling her along to 
keep pace with his rapid stride, said, with sudden 
harshness, " What the devil's the meaning of this 
singing foolery t How long has it been going on ? 
Who began it ? D — ^n it, can't you speak ! " 

It was, in truth, not easy for Corda to speak, 
but she made shift to answer, breathlessly, " Please 
don't be angry, Alf . I didn't think it was wrong. 
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Papa always said that I should learn singing som6 
day, and Mr, Bensa said I had a good voice, and 
he made me sing the scale two or three times, and 
— and— oh, I caiCt go quite so fast, please, dear 
Alf." 

He slackened his pace very slightly, still holding 
her by the wrist. "And when's this woman 
coming ? " he asked, looking down at his sister with 
his sidelong glittering glance. 

" What woman, Alf?" 

** Confound it all, you can be sharp enough 
sometimes. Mabel's mother, Mrs. Saxelby. I 
suppose you hear all they say f " 

" Oh, not directly, I think, Alf . But indeed I 
don't know any more than Mrs. Walton told 
you." 

" You're a little humbug." 

*^ Oh, Alf, I'm not a humbug ; Tm not. And 
you know better, and it's cruel to say so." 

" None of your cheek. I won't stand it. You 
learn nice behaviour at that house altogether. 
What do you mean by sneaking and wining to 
Madame Bensa that you haven't clothes to keep 
you warm ? " 

"Oh, Alf!" 

" You do whine ; and it's a nice reproach to 
your father, whom you say you're so fond of. And 
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tome! But what do you care? So long as you 
can snivel and curry favour, no matter what impu- 
dence you subject us to. Yah! Fm disgusted 
with your selfishness." 

He loosed her little gloveless hand as he spoke, 
and pushed her from him roughly. 

" Oh, Alf 1 oh, Alf 1'' The cry seemed to come 
from the bottom of the little creature's heart, but 
she uttered no defence, and made no further 
answer; but as she pressed onward by his side, 
ahnost running to keep up with him as he strode 
recklessly through the crowded thoroughfares, the 
tears flowed unrestrainedly down the pale face, 
half hidden in the shadow of her shabby sunburnt 
hat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EVIL DAYS DSr TTAMMTCRTTAM^ 

The Hutchinses, in their kitchen in New Bridge- 
street, Mrs. Hatchett, in her genteel educational 
establishment at Eastfield, the Eeverend Decimns 
Fluke, in the course of his busy round of daily 
occupations, the mild old clergyman, in his quiet 
study at Hazlehurst, even Job Smith, digging 
amongst the cabbages, had all heard rumours of 
money troubles and disasterg impending over 
wealthy houses, and involving the ruin of poorer 
ones. Throughout Hammerham, and for miles 
around it, such rumours circulated. 

In drawing-rooms rich with gold and velvet ; in 
dingy counting-houses whence the gold and velvet 
came ; in marts where busy merchants met, and 
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talked with bated breath and mysterious half- 
words and nods about the " ugly look of things 
over yonder ;" behind long rows of factory-win- 
dows jarring and trembling to the whirr of the 
unresting wheels ; in poor, brick-paved courts, 
where women clattered in and out on iron pattens; 
amongst groups of navvies resting from their toil 
at mid-day beside yawning pits whose earthy bed 
revealed vast iron main-pipes for the conveyance 
of gas or water through the town; by spruce 
young clerks, and steady middle-aged cashiers ; by 
doctors, lawyers, tradesmen, and servants — the 
failure of the great banking firm of Benett and 
Benett was discussed eagerly. 

Benett and Benett were not Hammerham 
people ; but they had a branch establishment in 
the great Midland town ; and around the closed 
doors of this establishment little knots of people 
gathered and lingered, with a wistful interest in 
the barred window-shutters, and an insatiable 
curiosity about everybody who gained admittance 
into the silent house. Once or twice during the 
day succeeding the public announcement that 
Benett and Benett had stopped payment, a cab had 
dashed up to the closed door of the bank, a young 
man, carrying papers in his hand, had jumped out 
of the vehicle, and, after ringing at the bell, had 
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been admitted^ and the door again jealonsly closed 
behind him. This incident had been much le- 
lishetl at each time of its occnirence by the mob of 
idlers. 

^* It's yonng Oharlewood," observed one. 

" All, Qandry and Oharlewood^s eldest son/* said 
another. 

"Don't he look pale? I wonder if thejfre hit 
very bad 1 " 

"Oh, not them I They're a long chalk too 
rich. It's the poor folks as suffers the most, 
alius." 

" Very true, sir. Why, do you suppose now as 
Gandry and Charlewood — or Benett and Benett 
either, for that matter — ^'U go without their glass 
of port wine at dinner to-day t Not a bit on it. 
Lord, they could swim in port wine, if they liked 
to it." 

" Ah, and the poor working man helps to pay 
for it all," chimed in a lounging young fellow, who 
had passed the whole morning in a lethargy of 
idleness leaning against a post opposite the bank 
door. 

It was a time altogether of gloom, oppression, 
and panic. There are many business-houses, 
stable and flourishing, among us at this day, the 
heads of which were racked with doubt and terror 
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and uncertainty for weeks • after the memorable 
failure of Benett and Benett. Hundreds were 
ruined irretrievably. The great house rabed so 
dense a dust in falling, that it was not until the 
cloud had begun to clear off a little that it became 
possible to ascertain the extent of the ruins that 
had come crashing down with it. The shock 
pai'alysed all those who came within the region of its 
influence at first, and then there followed a con- 
fused sauve qui pent scramble amidst the rubbish. 

Day after day brought fresh tidings of disaster. 
Clement Oharlewood had been but too correct in 
his previsions of wide-spread mischief. There was 
no time to look around for help, to prop the tot- 
tering fabrics, or even to depart from them un- 
scathed. Shock succeeded shock, like those ter- 
rible South American earthquakes that lay waste 
wide cities in a few convulsive throes. Clement 
was indefatigable, energetic, thinking of everjr* 
thing, sparing his father ajs much as it was possible 
to spare him, shielding his mother and sister, as far 
as in him lay, from the wearing suspense and 
anxiety he was doomed to suffer himself. They 
knew that much was wrong, but they did not guess 
the extent of the mischief. 

^^ If matters come to the worst, my mother and 
Penny will know it soon enough," he said to his 
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father. " If Penny could do anything^ I would 
advise you to open with her at once ; but as she 
would be powerless to help us in this matter, we 
may as well spare her as long as there is hope of 
our tiding over. But I would recommend that you 
write a line to Walter, giving him a hint that he 
may shortly have to retrench very greatly. He is 
thoughtless, and has got again into that set of 
Arthur Skidle/s, and he has had, one way and 
another, very large sums of money from you 
lately." 

" Poor Wat,** groaned the father. « Poor Wat, 
poor Wat ! It's so hard upon him." 

" It isn't light upon any of us, sir." 

"No; but Watty has such a spirit, and he's 
never been taught to know the value of money; 
and then he's got into such a high set. There 
never was such a boy for making high friends 
as Watty. You'll stand by your brother, Clem ? 
You — ^you won't desert himi " 

"Desert him, father!" 

"No, no; I'm sure you never will, my lad. 
You'll do better for them all than— — ^You'll re- 
member what I say, Clem, and stand by your 
brother. Poor Watty I Such high friends as he'd 
made!" 

In the midst of these anxieties, and of the over- 
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whelming occupations that crowded upon him, 
Clement received the following note from Mrs. 
Saxelby : 

*^ Dear Mb. Chaelewood. It is so long since 
I have seen any of you, that I hesitated to write 
lest you should have forgotten my very existence. 
But I am so harassed, and so in want of a little 
advice and assistance, that, remembering your 
many former kindnesses, and your promises of 
continued friendship, I venture to ask you to spare 
me half an hour at the cottage to-day or to-morrow, 
and at any hour that may suit you. I am leaving 
Hazlehurst to join Mabel in Ireland. Dooley 
sends you his love. 

" Yours always sincerely, 

« Clara Saxelby.'* 

^^I hear rumours of great disasters in the busi- 
ness world. I trust they do not in any way affect 
you. «C.SJ 
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The note was brought to Clement in the office, 
as he sat at his desk, heaped high with a mass of 
papers, and after a minute's consideration he 
hastily wrote a couple of lines, which ran thus : 

" Deab Mbs. Saxelby. I will be with you at 
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eight o'clock this evening. I cannot command my 
hoursy and that will be my only chance of seeing 
you. 

*^ Yours always. 

The day passed in unremitting anxious woric on 
Clement's part The afternoon post brou^t no 
relief to his mind. There came a telegraphic mes- 
sage from the north of England, importing that 
the strike among the railway navvies still con^ 
tinned, that hitherto no arrangement had been 
come to, and asking for instructions. If the matter 
were not speedily settled and the woA resumed, it 
would be too late to fulfil the contract within the 
specified time. Blow followed blow, until Clement 
felt stunned and dizzj'. 

"What does my father say, Stephens?" he 
asked. 

"I can't get anything out of the governor,. Mr. 
Clem," replied the old clerk, gloomily shaking his 
head. " I don't like the look of the governor, sir, 
at all. He's hit very hard, indeed, is the governor. 
In seven-and-twenty years, Mr. Clem, since before 
you were bom, Tve never seen the governor any- 
thing like he is now." 
"If there were but myself to bear it," muttered 
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Clement^ passing his hand, wearily over his hot 
brow, " I should wish that the worst would come 
without more delay." He remembered the words 
afterwards with a sickening pang, to think how 
little he anticipated what tiiat "worst" would be. 

After dinner that evening,. Clement left the 
drawing-room, and was putting on his greatH3oat 
in the hall, when Pendope ran down-stairs and 
beckoned him into a small sitting-room that opened 
opposite the dining-room. 

" I want to speak to you, Clem," she said, in a 
whisper. " Come here one mom^it. Where's 
papa?" 

" I left him in the dining-room. He seemed to 
be asleep." 

Penelope opened the dining-room door very 
softly and looked in. Then she shut it again as 
softly, and came and stood beside her brother. 

" He is sitting quite still, with his head leaning 
on his hands," she said; "but I don't think he is 
asleep. The decanter by his elbow is nearly empty. 
Oh, Clem, tell me truly, what is the matter ? I am 
not weak; I am not a child. I wiU do whatever 
you request, but don't, for Heaven's sake, keep me 
in the dark." 

"Penny," said her brother, taking her hand, 
"things are very bad with us. The smash of 
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Benett and Boiett seems to have been but the 
beginning of the God/* 

^ Is it rain, Clem?" she asked, keying her eyes 
steadily on his face. 

^ Not yeL It may be that we shall weather the 
storm. But from day to day, from hour to hour, 
there is no certainty. That is the tmth as far as I 
know it myself. These days, since Benetts' went, 
have seemed to me like years." 

She put her hand upon his arm. ^ Clement, 
you are not going out again to-night t" 

'^ I must go. I have promised. I will be back 
by ten o'clock." 

Still she held him. " I — ^I wish you need not 
go," she said. "I feel so depressed, so nervous. 
Not like me, is it? But I have an unaccountable 
dread upon me that I cannot describe." 

^^ The natural result of all this strain and sus- 
pense, my poor girl. You must be your own brave 
self, Penny, for my mother^s sake." 

Penelope Charlewood shook her head and 
shoulders as one who throws off a weight. 

"There isn't trouble enough for you, Clem," she 
said, with a momentary spark of her old keen spirit 
in her eyes, " not worry, not anxiety enough for 
you, but / must make a fool of myself. If it was 
of any use to say, ' Forgive me,' I'd say it. But it 
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isn't. All I can do is to conduct myself with as 
much of your patient courage as I can imitate. 
God bless you, Clem. You^re the best son, the 

dearest brother, the truest There, there. I'm 

not gomg to make an idiot of myself. I shall be 
up when you come home, but I'll try and get 
manuna to go to bed." 

She dashed the tears from her eyes with the 
gesture of one who was ashamed of their being 
seen there, and with a parting pressure of her 
brother's hand, ran swiftly up-stairs again. 

Clement found Mrs. Saxelby awaiting him in 
the well-known little parlour. The floor was 
istrewn with a litter of straw and torn scraps of 
paper. A half-packed trunk stood open in one 
comer of the room, and though the main articles 
of furniture remained, such small objects of orna- 
ment as had survived the old days at Jessamine 
Cottage were gone. 

" Dear Mr. Oharlewood," cried the widow, taking 
his hand, "it is good of you to come to me. I 
began to fear I should not see you agam before I 
went away." 

" You are going immediately t" 

"Yes; I did not quite know how soon, when I 
wrote that note to you yesterday. But I have 
made up my mind to start to-morrow morning, 

VOL. II. Q 
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having heard that by so doing I shall be able to 
leare Liyerpo<d by the boat that Captain Duff 
commands. He took Mabel oirer, and was very 
kind to her, and it will be a great comfort for me 
to be in his eare. Good EEeavens I'' she added, in 
a startled tone, as the light fell fully on Clement's 
face, what is the matter? Hew shockingly ill you 
lookl" 

^^ I am not ill, only harassed. But never mind 
me now. You sent for me to help you in some 
way. What can I do for you." 

Then Mrs. SaxeUby explained that she had made 
up hear mind to let the cottage,; furnished a&it was, 
to Job Smith the gardener and his wife. They 
had the chance of letting two rooms to a permar 
nent lodger, and were steady respectable people. 
They would purchase the furniture at a valuation. 
The old clergyman of Hazelhurst had been very 
kind, and had helped her. But there were two or 
three matters as to which she desired to consult 
Clement. " About those shares in the Gas Company^ 
you know ; and as to a suitable person to receive 
the rent for me," said Mrs. Saxelby. " I had half 
a mind to ask Mr; Oharlewood to allow one of his 
clerks to look after it for me. But I didn't know. 
My late husband's other executor, Mr. Fluke, 
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worddiA lawne axtythmg tcr say IkJ me new, I snp- 
pose. AH: li» family so strengfy disapprove of 
poor Mabelf 8 going* oit the stEige." 

Then Clement asked her a fewqtrestibns relative 
tohsTmsnaey iffairs, and promised to* see about a 
proper person whom Ae coaM empower to receive 
her rent from Job Smith. 

^I am f^ad/' he said, m^ a deep sigh, ^^ that 
you are going to be with Miss Eamsharw. Efeve 
jaw — ^ha^ro? yrw good news of W?"* 

^XkcefieoDt ii€rws^ thaask yea. I begin to thso]^, 
a£ter all, Mr; Onodewood, that Mabd- wa» right m 
acting as sbif^ has done. Ri^t, at adi events^ in 
leaving Eastfield. The life thei^ wasF ftyiiug lier.* 

" I must be going, Mrs; Saaefty. t wodd not 
have come out at this late hoar, b«Et ^latit was, as 
I told you in my n^Mse,- my only chance- of seeing 
you;. Give Doofey my love, please.'* 

^^ Ymb send; -m m&SB9/g& to> MaiHd!, then, Mr. 
Chastewoodl|r Might not yon and i^e he good 
friendi? agOBii nowf^ 

The *^iH»r" refected in Mrs; Sa»e?by's mind 
to CShmenl^s: supposed engagement? to Bfiss 
C/Bncau. 

^^If Miss Eaanshaw woi;dd care 1!o- have me 
recalled to hsc lemembranci^, and to know that 
Q2 
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I— I Good47e, Mrs. Saxelbj. Hunk of me 

as one who win ahrqrs be wiDiiig to serve yoa and 
stand by yoa as a firieod, as kng as it may be in 
his power to do so." 

^ Gk>d bless joo, dement. I am Teiy gratefol 
f <Hr yoor kindness, and I wish yoa evoy— erery 
happiness." 

^ Thank yon. I most leain to be ocmftent with 
less than that'' 

^Mnstyon? I beliere there are few people with 
fari^ter chances of happiness than Clement Gharle- 
wood. Bat at this moment yon are looking harassed 
and ilL Business troables, I suppose? I hear of 
them on all hands." 

"Good-bye, Mrs. Saxelby." 

" Good-bye, Mr. Charlewood." 

Clement had driven to Hazlehnrst in a cab, but 
had dismissed the driver, meaning to return on 
foot. When he had gone some distance along the 
straight road, he stopped and tumejl, fixing his 
eyes upon the light in the cottage parlour, that 
shone clear and bright through the darkness. He 
stood and watched it for some minutes, heedless of 
the cold penetrating rain that had begun to fall. 
All at once the steady light moved and disap- 
peared^ then shone again for a moment out of an 
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tipper window, and then was seen no more. Cle- 
ment turned resolutely towards the dull flare upon 
the night sky, that was reflected from the great 
factory fires and household lights of Hammerham, 
and with a long heavy sigh that came labouring 
from his breast, walked through the black dreary 
weather towards his home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PBBSrCESS PUTS MORE COTTON IN HER EARS. 

Old Lady Popham, never very reticent in her 
speech, was especially confidential with Geraldine 
O'Brien ; and the latter had not been very long in 
Dublin before her godmother had told her the 
whole story of Clement Charlewood's visit to Clon- 
coolin, and of his strong disapproval of the idea of 
a marriage between the pretty "Ophelia** and 
Alfred Trescott. 

"I heard he had been to see you, fairy god- 
mother," said Geraldine. 

"Oh, you did? Well now, wasn't it an odd 
proceeding, child? Not his coming to see me. 
That, under the circumstances, was quite natural. 
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and Pm sure I was charmed, and all that kind of 
thing. But the extraordinary motive of his visit 
— for he told me with refreshing candotrr that he 
had not made the journey to Oloncoolin <m my 
account ! I declare, I thought alt firrt that the 
man was in love with ^Ophelia' herself. But he 
denied it when I asked him, point blank," 

It may be remarked, in passing, that this was 
one of those inaccurades to which Xiady Pop- 
ham in her impulsiveness was Eable. Clement, 
in his conversation with her, had merely asserted 
that he was not engaged to Miss BeU. 

Miss O'Brien lodked xrp with a bright blush 
on her cheek : ^* Did he, fairy godmother? " 

^^Yes, indeed he did. So I could only attri- 
bute his interference to a much less excusable 
motive — enmity to young Trescott. I don't like 
stabbing people in the back. Why should he 
try to injure the yoxmg fellow with me 1^ 

^I'm quite sure that Ole , iJiat Mr. Oharle- 

wood would stab no one in the back, my lady,** 
said Geralcfine, inffignantly. 

^'Andiamo, -andiamo, signorina mia! But I 
tell you he did it. Tes ; he did it. Told me 
all sorts of bad things about Alfred. And why 
should he interfere ? If he isn^ in love with 
Miss What's-heiHiame himself, his motive must 
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luire been hUxed to joong Tresoott, as I 



''He majhaTe a friendty interest in the yomig 
hdjy godmamnuL" 

''Friendly fiddlestick! A joong man of his 
age d<m't act Mentor to a piett^ goA like ItCss 
Thingammy bom fneodij interest. Che I chet 
I have liTed seventy yean in this qneer woild, 
Gkraldina mia, and Fve seen a good many queer 
things in it, but I never saw t&otyetl Besides/* 
added the old lady, fanning herself violently, as 
she was wont to do when exdted, "besides, even 
granting his friendly interest, foe the sake of 
aignment, there can be no good reason why he 
should object to his friend's manying Alfred 
Trescott. It would be a highly suitable match." 

" It seems so, certainly, so far as we know." 

"As far as we know! Why, of course, I 
know all about it. Alfred is a genius — a genius, 
I tell you. And the girl, too, is very clever and 
charming, and likely to do well. Both young, 
both ambitious, and both artists; it is perfect I 
quite perfect I " said Lady Popham, working heiv 
self up into one of her accustomed fits of enthu- 
siasm. 

"Yes," replied Miss O'Brien, thoughtfully; 
" Mr. Alfred Trescott is very clever, no doubt ; 
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but I am not at all sure that I should like my 
sister, for example, to entrust her happiness to 
his keeping.'* 

^* Your sister 1 " cried my lady, stopping short 
in a quick restless promenade up and down the 
long drawing-room. " Your sister I Ah, ce serait 
toute autre chose 1 '* 

Geraldine made no answer, but she thought 
within herself that Clement Charlewood would 
probably refuse to admit the existence of any 
such wide and necessary distinction between his 
friend Miss Bell and Miss O'Brien's hypothetical 
sister. There had been, for some time, a desire 
growing in Gteraldine's mind to make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of this girl, the mention of 
whose name had caused such commotion at Bram- 
ley Manor; and Carlo Bensa's visit to Merrion- 
square furnished her with the link necessary for 
her purpose. Lady Popham had never been ac- 
customed to put any restraint upon the prompt- 
ings of her curiosity with regard to the private 
history of her artistic proteges ; and Signer Bensa's 
Italian nature was rather flattered than offended 
by the lively interest manifested by "miladi" in 
his family affairs. He could understand reserve 
and concealment upon points which he had an 
interest in keeping secret ; but the idea of a re- 
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licence which had for its object merdy the aroid- 
ance of a too easy famiKarity witTi persons for 
whom he neither felt nor professed affection, was 
to him, as it wonld be to most Italians, com- 
pletely inconceiTable. He Aerefore chatted on 
with perfect good hmnour ahout his wife, and his 
baby, and his pupils, and his prospects, and las 
wife's cousin. Miss Bell, who was so clerer and 
80 good, and so much beloved hy them all. And 
after Lady Popham had given him all l3ie neceE^ 
sary instructions about the arrangement of l3ie 
fOTthcoming concert, she proceeded to sound hinii 
a little as to his knowledge of Alfred Trescotf s 
private character. But here she found herself 
suddenly baffled. The vivacious little man lost 
no particle of his vivacity, no sparkle from his 
eye, no brightness from his smile, but one might 
as well have attempted to grasp a will-o'-the- 
wisp as to get at his real opinion of the young 
fiddler. And yet Carlo Bensa could not be said 
to be a guileful man. He was good hearted and 
well intentioned. But to his mind and conscience 
the case was clear : " miladi " had taken a great 
fancy to the handsome Alfredo. Benissimol 
She was a great lady, and could afford to indulge 
her caprices. Carlo Bensa might indirectly be 
benefited by "miladi's" patronage of this un- 
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known artist. Benissimo again! He (Carlo) 
would do his best and earn his money honestly ; 
btrt that he was io forfeit his place in "miladi's" 
good ^aces, and rkk losing a good engagement 
for the mke of ea^ressing his candid opinion 
that Alfred Trescott was a fielfieSi; idle, dissi- 
pated young rascal, incomplete as an artist, and 
hateful as a man-— chel cheJ Was he a fool, or 
an Englishman, that he idiould do this thing? 
But about ^^Miss Bell," there was no such feel- 
ing. Of her he ceidd talk heartily and frankly ; 
and when Miss O'Brien, alleging m an texcuse her 
family comieaoa with some very old and intimate 
friends of Miss Bell's at Hammeiham, proposed 
to do herself the pleasure of calling on that 
young lady. Carlo Bensa undertook to say that 
his wife's cousin would feel much pleased and 
flattered by such a visit. 

It was arranged between Lady Popham and 
Gteraldine that the latter should avail herself of 
the opportunity of her mommg ride — which she 
was accustomed to take at a quiet early hour, 
attended by only an old servant — to call upon 
Miss Bell. To her Aunt Dawson Miss O'Brien 
said very little about the proposed visit. That 
frigid lady shook her head, and shut her lips 
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closely, when Geraldine told heir she was going 
to see ^^ Augusta's old friend and schoolfellow." 

"She is no longer a friend of my daughter- 
in-lawy Geraldine," said Mrs. Dawson. " I must 
say that I thought Augusta expressed herself rery 
properly about the young person that day at 
Hammerham." 

" I did not think so, Aunt Dawson ; but that^s 
no matter. Lady Popham sees no objection to 
my going to call on this young lady." 

Geraldine was quite aware that Mrs. Dawson 
would not put herself in open opposition to any 
proceeding that Lady Popham might choose to 
approve of. It was her dutyj Mrs. Dawson told 
herself, and told other people, to keep Geraldine's 
rich godmother in as good humour as might be. 

On the morning of the day on which Clement 
Oharlewood had had the conversation with Pene- 
lope recorded in my last chapter, and had also 
visited Mrs. Saxelby at Hazlehurst, Miss O'Brien, 
followed by her old groom, rode quietly into 
Kelly's-square, where Mrs. Walton lived. Carlo 
Bensa had prepared Mabel for the visit. It was 
impossible to decline to see Miss O'Brien, even 
had there been time to do so; but Mabel would 
have given much to avoid receiving her. 

Aunt Mary and Uncle John, quite unconscious 
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of this feeling on their niece's part, were much 
pleased by the kind message that Bensa had 
brought, and by his report of the interest Lady 
Popham and Miss O'Brien had shown in Mabel. 

^*I think it very nice, indeed, of the young 
lady," said Mrs. Walton, " and a very becomin^^ 
attention to so old and intimate a friend of the 
family that her cousin has married into. I think 
Miss O'Brien's polite behayiour puts to shame 
Mr. Walter Oharlewood altogether. He has 
never taken any notice of you, Mabel dear, since 
he has been in Dublin. And you on such inti- 
mate terms with his family, ahnost like one of 
themselves ! " 

For Mrs. Walton had learned much about the 
Gharlewoods, and about Mabel's intimacy at Bram- 
ley Manor, from Alfred Trescott. And though 
poor Mabel sometimes writhed under her aimt's 
speeches on the subject, she could not affect to 
deny the facts of the case. All she could do was 
to assure Aunt Mary that her going on the stage 
had put a stop to all familiar intercourse be- 
tween herself and the rich, prosperous Hammer- 
ham magnates. 

^* I don't see why it should, at all," said Aunt 
Mary, stoutly. But then John Eamshaw had 
patted his wife's hand, and reminded her^ 
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flmilinglj^ of the old kdj in. the OAney Mands^ 
who had f onnd it neeesaarj to Fenonnce her thud 
eousin, wh^in adie had nerer seen^ in conaequeiice 
of his macriage wiA an actress. 

The clatter of horses' hoofs m tbe square 
brought Janet to the window. 

^^Here is your yisitor,. Mabd/' Ae said. 
^ Jack^ tell Catty to show the ladjr into the 
liittle parloar, theare's* a good boy. She's a fine, 
well-made girl, father, in a dail:-blue hdbit, and 
riding a very pretfy bay herae* The groont is 
quite an old man, and, as far as lean tell, better 
momited than his mistress." 

Mabel rose slowly and reluctantly, hymff down 
a book from which she was studying. She was 
dressed with scn^ulous neatness, and her rich 
dark hair was bound up in a multitude of shimng 
plaiibs at the back of her head^. but her gown was 
of very cheap and somewhat worn brown stuflL 

"Why didn't you put on your black siU^ 
Mabel ? " said Aunt Mary, solidtoiisly regardiBg 
her. 

" It doeaa't matter, deaa^ aarntie^" 

"Doesn't Mabel look nice, then?" taked Mi*^ 
Hamshaw. 

"She always looks nice,'* pronounced JaneC, 
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decisively, as her cousin closed the door behind 
her. 

Mabel paused with her hand on the banisters, 
feeling her limbs tremble beneath her. " Why 
am I such a coward?" she asked herself, almost 
fiercely; and the next moment she had opened 
the parlour door and stood in the presence of her 
visitor. 

Geraldine O'Brien, with her bright cheek flushed 
with exercise, her blue eyes beaming with health, 
and the chesnut glosa of her hair, heightened by 
contrast with the black feather that drooped from 
her riding-hat, seemed to Mabel's eyes a very 
lovely creature, as she stood in the full flood of 
the morning sunshine that poured in, from the 
window. Geraldme, on her part, observed every 
detail of the slight graceful figure and pale face 
that remained f o^ one instant framed in the open 
doorway before her, with the rapidity of true 
wonianly perception. " She is riot handsome," was 
the Irish girl's first thought ; but as she advanced 
and held out her hand, a delicate flush came into 
Mabel's pale cheek, her lips parted in a faint sweet 
smile^ and the liquid grey eyes were raised can- 
didly. "Yes, she is, though," was the contraxy 
verdict formed in the second that sufficed to make 
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those changes in the face she was looking upon. 
"This is a pleasure I have long been wishing for, 
Miss — ^Miss Eamshaw. I hope you don't consider 
it a liberty my not calling you by the name you 
assume at present." 

"I prefer my own name under all circum- 
stances," said Mabel, " and it was not by my own 
wish that I assumed another." 

" I hope Signor Bensa was kind enough to ex- 
plain to you, Miss Eamshaw, that it was he who, 
in a measure, gave me leave to call upon you at 
this unusual hour?" 

" Thank you ; Carlo knows that my occupations 
are so constant and engrossing that I cannot be 
sure of any but the early morning hours." 

Struggle as she would to maintain her self-pos- 
session, Mabel was conscious of an unusual flutter 
in her manner, and of a wandering attention. 
She, who was naturally and habitually simple and 
straightforward, could not regard Miss O'Brien 
with unalloyed simplicity and straightforwardness. 
In truth, she was not looking at her or speaking 
to her for herself, but with a constant reference to 
Clement Charlewood. That was the voice, those 
were the eyes, the smiles, the ways, the words that 
had pleased him ! 

" My godmother. Lady Popham, desired me to 
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say for her, that she would have been so glad to 
come with me and to make your acquaintance, 
but she is so busy at this moment that it was imr 



Mabel bowed silently. 

" If you knew Lady Popham, Miss Eamshaw, 
you would imderstand how wonderfully she gives 
herself up to anything that interests her*. And 
just now she is so busy and so occupied about this 
concert.'* 

^^Oh yes; the concert," said Mabel, absent^* 
She was recalling the tone of voice in which Cle- 
ment had whispered to her, ** I love you, Mabel," 
on that night in the Eastfield inn, and wondering 
vaguely whether he had spoken so to the brilliant, 
lively girl before her. 

**It takes place to-night, you know,** Geral- 
dine proceeded : ^^ my lady will have it in her own 
drawing-rooms at Merrion-square. At first they 
thought of taking some public hall for the purpose, 
but there are so many difficulties, that — but why 
am I saying all this to you, who, of course^ know 
all the particulars I " 

**I? No, truly. I did not know. I am so 
constantly employed myself. But I wish Mr. 
Alfred Trescott all success : he is very fortunate 
in having such kind friends." 

VOL. n. E 
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Geraldine O'Bnan opened her blue eyes widely 
for an instaBt, aad stired at MabeL This was 
an o4d tcne for one whom young Trescott had 
9poken of as ahnost an affianced bride I ^ Either 
the lady or the gentleman is a most amaring hnm- 
bttgy thaJ^s all I have to say I " thought the frank- 
hearted Iriflh gid; ^^and Td lay odds it's that 
handsome, snaky^^yed Alfredo that fairy god- 
moth^ is coiB&d with at this minute." 

But Mabel made it apparent that, from whait*- 
ever motive^ ahe did not speak willingly about 
Mr. Alfred Trescott, and Mias O'&ien was too 
well bred to persist in a topic that was evidently 
distasteful. 

^< There is an old friend of yours bex^ iu)w,Miss 
Eamshaw," she said, changing the aubject 

"An oldiriend of mine? " 

"Yes; Walter Charlewood. You know, of 
course, that he is half a cousin of mine now." 

" I was glad to hear of Augusta's marriage." 

" Malachi Dawson, her husband, is a very good 
sort of fellow, and I think they will get on very 
well together. As his cousin, I may be allowed 
to say that J look upon it as a very good match 
for him^ They are in Italy for the winter, have 
you heard?" 
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"Miss (yBrien, I never hear from 'any of the 
family now. Not that I complain of that in the 
least," added Mabel, proudly ; " I chose for myself 
a path that naturally carries me farther and far- 
ther away from any chance of communication 
with people like the Oharlewoods. And I wanted 
to say — ^I scarcely know whether you will under- 
stand me — ^but I wanted to tell you that, without 
anger or fault on either side, circumstances have 
sundered the course of my life from theirs com- 
pletely. I wished you to know this clearly, be- 
cause — because — ^you might, perhaps, suppose that 
you were showing Idndness towards your friends 
at Bramley Manor in visiting me, and I should 
not like to accept your courtesy upon false pre- 
tences.'* 

So slight, so young, so tender as she looked, 
with the colour fluttering in her face and a nervous 
tremor in the clear sweet voice, and yet with such 
an indomitable spirit, so strong a resolution ani- 
mating her girlish frame 1 

" My dear Miss Eamshaw I " cried Geraldinc, 
impulsively taking her by the hand and kissing 
her forehead, " I came to see you to do a kindness 
to a person that Tve a considerable regard for, 
and thatfs myself. Sure, why wouldn't we like 
b2 . 
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each other on our own account? I never make 
friends by proxy, and I don't believe you do 
either I" 

^^ Thanks," said Mabel, smiling; and the 
thought in her mind, as she looked at the winning 
face blooming out under the shadow of the riding- 
hat, was, ^^ She is very sweet. It is quite natural 
he should love her." 

"Now, I hope you'll let me come and see you 
again — ^may I? — and make Mrs. Saxelb/s ac- 
quaintance. Signor Bensa told us you were ex- 
pecting your mamma." 

^^I hope mamma will be here to-morrow or the 
next day, at latest" 

"Well, good-bye. I mustn't let my idleness 
steal any minutes from yom* industry. Oh, and 
I had nearly forgot to deliver my message I God- 
mamma — Lady Popham — sends you many kind 
compliments, and she hopes you will not fail to let 
her know when your benefit is coming off at the 
theatre, because she means to be present, and to 
give as many of her friends as she can muster the 
great pleasure of seeing you too." 

" She is very good. I will let her know if such 
a thing comes off." 

Mabel spoke more heartily than she had yet 
done. The frank recognition of her professional 
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position was agreeable to her, and Miss O'Brien's 
manner was perfect; equaUy free from any at- 
tempt at patronage, and the still more offensiye 
affection of condescending familiarity. 

"Oh, of course it will come offl You're 
making wonderful progress in public favour here, 
Miss Eamshaw. I could tell you heaps of fine 
things that I hear said about you, only Tm a little 
afraid of you, do you know ? " 

"Afraid of 7ii«?" Mabel looked up with such 
undisguised child-like wonder in her eyes, that 
Geraldine burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

" Oh," she said, archly, " you needn't look so 
astonished, as if nobody ever was afraid of you 
before ! You've just a quiet way of icing yourself 
at a minute's notice, that is quite enough to terrify 
hot-headed Irish folks like me. Tm sorry you 
can't be at this famous concert to-night; but I 
know you'll be acting, Mr. Alfred Trescott told 
us so." 

"Did he!" 

" Yes : by the way, what has Lady Popham's 
prot^g^ done to offend Mr. Clement Oharlewood t " 

Mabel felt the blood rush to her face. 

" To offend Mr. Clement Charlewood t " 

"Yes; I don't mean to tell tales out of school, 
but the other day, when Clement was at Clon- 
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coolin, he spoke very severely of young Trescott 
to my lady. I tl^nk^ if there's any misunderstand- 
ing between them, you mighty perhaps, put it right 
with a word or two." 

" I put it right 1 Oh, Miss O'Brien, it is out of 
, the question. I don't even understand ^*' 

The two girls were now at the street door, and 
the old groom, perceiving his mistress, cantered 
briskly up from the other end of the square. 

^* Well," said Geraldine, " perhaps I had better 
have held my tongue ; but I hope, at least,^ I have 
done no mischief. Good-bye, Miss Eamshaw. 
Pray don't remain one moment at the door." 

Miss O'Brien sprang into her saddle and rode off, 
waving her hand to Mabel as she went. As soon as 
she had disappeared, the latter ran into the parlour 
again, shut the door, and sat down at the table 
leaning her head upon her hands. Clement had 
been to Oloncoolin I Been so near to her, and 
had made no sign. Was this the true, constant 
friendship he had promised ? Why, too, did this 
girl speak to her of Alfred Trescott, and suggest 
the possibility of her — ^Mabel's — interference be- 
tween yoimg Trescott and Clement Charlewood? 
What did it all mean ? She longed to sit still and 
solitary, and to think of it all, and to fix Geraldine 
O'Brien's words and looks in her memory ; and to 
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picture her with Clement; and — ^but some one 
tapped at the parlour door, and Catty put her 
head in and begged Miss Mabel to go to "the 
misthress." And then Aunt Mary had a great 
many things to say about the week's business, and 
consultations about a dress for "Viola" were held, 
and there were two new parts to study, and, in 
short, the old necessity for sternly refusing to in- 
dulge private and personal feelings, in presence of 
the great duties of life and of art, showed itself to 
Mabel unmistakably under manifold aspects. She 
answered a few questions — ^which they all had too 
much delicacy to make importunate — put by her 
aunt and oousms about her recesrt vioitofr, and then 
set herself steadily to her ww?k. Th^ hill was 
gettrng" steeper and steeper as^^ die* mounted, and 
there on the> stmEont above luer head bloomed the 
singingi'tree, and talked* the faify-bird, and flowed 
Hie gdUen water. *^lf it wem only fmr mygdf," 
saidMabel^ " I im»er stop aosd lode baok,^ s»d liMn 
to the voices. But mamn^ and Dootey — ^little 
Dooley I The sweet, loving, fatierless Btlfo fel- 
low 1 " And then the young head b«9ititgdf »gBia 
resolutely to the task before it* 

"I shall rest and look b»ciii,> By-fliid^," Ae 
said. ^^By-and-by." 
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CHAPTER VL 

LADY POPHAM's GOHCEBT. 

The assemblage of persons who filled Lady 
Popham's drawing-room in Merrion-sqnaie on 
that same Tuesday evening on which Clement 
Charlewood was tramping homeward from Hazle- 
hurst with a heavy heart, and drawing nearer 
and nearer to the angry flare on the night skj 
over Hammerham, was composed of members of 
the most brilliant and fashionable society then 
in Dnblin. Silks rostled, jewels sparkled, deli- 
cate perfumes filled the air. There was a liberal 
sprinkling of bri^t uniforms amongst the andi^ice, 
for Walter Charlewood had wmked zealously 
amongst his brother-officers, in obedience to her 
ladyship's conmumds, feeling that such commands 
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were very glorions to him, and conferred a high 
distinction. And Arthur Skidlej was present, 
and had even whispered a vagae hint of the possi- 
biKty of the concert being hononred by the pre- 
sence of his excellency in person. To which my 
Lady Popham had replied briefly, "Tant mieox if 
he comes, for Alfred's sake. But the fact is, his 
excellency is no connoisseur. I wouldn't give any- 
thing for his opinion, you know, Arthur. I used 
to know him years ago when he was quite a young 
fellow at Naples ; and he never appreciated poor 
Pizzicati the least in the world." 

Pizzicati had been one of Lady Popham's nu- 
merous "geniuses," who was confidently expected 
to eclipse Hossini, but didn't. 

The rooms filled up rapidly. The company was 
seated chiefly in the large drawing-room opposite 
to the widely opened folding-doors, but there were 
a few seats arranged in the second apartment of 
the suite, around a clear space in the centre of 
which stood a grand pianoforte, and where the 
performers were to be stationed. The third and 
smallest drawing-room was used as a retiring-room 
for the artists. Within this third room now stood 
Signer Bensa and Alfred Trescott. The latter 
was dressed with scrupulous care and even elegance. 
Ugly and unbecoming as a modem gentleman's 
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evening costume is usually consideied, it must be 
owned that the plain black coat and white neck- 
doth set off Alfred's clear olire-cokiired £aoe to 
advantage ; and no one could have seen the joang 
man that evening without being stntck b j the re- 
markable beauty of his face, and the lithe pic- 
turesque grace of his figure. In onecomear of the 
room, seated in an easy-chair, was a very stout, 
florid lady, glistening with ornaments, and attired 
in very splendid garments, made in so outr6 ai;iid 
elaborate a manner, as is rarely seen except in 
those highly coloured works of art that illustrate 
the fashion - books. This was Madame Olga 
Boschka, a concert-singer of recent fame frcwn 
London, who had been engaged at Lady Popham's 
expense, to give additional eclat to her protig^'s 
d6but. Madame Boschka sang in almost all Euro- 
pean languages, but spoke none of them, except 
English, fluently. Her nationality was for a long 
time doubtful ; but at length it was announced, on 
her own authority, that Madame Olga Boschka 
was a native of Wallachia. One iU-Datured critic, 
remarking on her singular pronunciation of the 
English language, averred that he had heard some- 
thing very like it in Lancashire. But everybocfy 
else overwhelmed him with indignant asseverations 
that Madame Boschka's accent was purely and un- 
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mistakably Wallachiaii. So perhaps it was. This 
magnificent lady was attended by a meagre little 
woman in shabby attire, whose position appeared 
to be undefined — bordering sometimes on the con- 
fidential lady's-maid's, and anon partaking of the 
poor relation's. Her chief office appeared to be 
to solicit Madame Olga Boschka to partake of 
refreshment, which solicitings, coming from so 
spare a creature to one so evidently well-fed and 
robust as the distinguished contralto, had rather a 
comic character. There were also present four 
gentlemen belonging to the "Calliopean Choris- 
ters," a celebrated metropolitan glee and madrigal 
society. But they kept apart, and indulged in 
considerable hilarity of a private and personal na- 
ture, consisting chiefly of explosive bursts of 
laughter at certain choice anecdotes relating to 
various professional persons distinguished by nick- 
names, which anecdotes might have been eijter- 
taining had one possessed the key to them ; but, 
wanting that, were " caviare to the general." 

The concert began with a glee by the jolly 
" Calliopeans," which was — as indeed was a great 
proportion of the music selected by that cheerful 
choir — of a sentimental, not to say lugubrious, 
character. And when the alto, a very fat short 
man, declared in a thin piping tone that " For 
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Chloe ^ he was ** dy-y-ying,** the effect upon several 
young subalterns placed within range of Lady 
Popham's awful ejre-glass was extremely tiying. 
Then came a scena in Italian, executed by Madame 
Olga Boschka, in a mellifluous smothered voice, 
that suggested a nightingale sin^g through a 
feather-bed. And then — the hero of the evening, 
the b^n^ciaire, Mr. Alfred Trescott, appeared^ 
fiddle in hand, long-haired, bright-eyed, pale, in- 
teresting, everything that the most romantic could 
desire. After him trotted little Carlo Bensa, his 
quick eyes and ugly intelligent face taking in 
every particular of the appearance and manner of 
such of the audience as came within range of his 
vision; and glancing hither and thither, whilst 
his hands were busied with the arrangement of 
his music on the pianoforte, with the sort of 
melancholy and grave vivacity which I have 
seen characterise a trained monkey on a barrel- 
organ. 

Alfred had chosen his first piece cunningly, if 
not with the soaring ambition of a classical mu- 
sician. He had selected De Beriofs fifth "air 
vari^," one of the most graceful compositions of a 
graceful composer, who thoroughly understood the 
instrument he wrote for. Alfred had understood his 
own strength and his own weakness in making the 
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selection. The purity of tone, general certainty of 
intonation, and singular delicate pathos (which was 
so startlingly at variance with the coarse cynicbm 
of his moral nature) that distinguished his playing^ 
were all advantageously displayed, whilst no over- 
whelming demand was made upon his mechanical 
resources. Everything concurred to encourage and 
animate him to excel : and he played with great 
effect, and produced a marked impression. Perhaps 
some portion of the praise and applause he received 
was due to the audience finding him much better 
than they had expected; for Lady Popham's ec- 
centric pursuit of geniuses was pretty well known 
amongst her friends, and any announcement of a 
new prot^gi was apt to be received with cold in- 
credulity of his merits. 

Lady Popham was in ecstasies. She led the 
applause and the ^^ bravos," and at the conclusion 
of the b^n^ficiaire's first piece she went skipping 
about amongst the audience, and expatiating 
volubly upon the exquisite performance they had 
just listened to. In short, Alfred Trescott drank 
deep of the sweet intoxicating draught of public 
flattery that night. At the conclusion of the con- 
cert, Lady Popham retained a select number of 
her most favoured friends to supper; and when 
the main stream of company had found its way 
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down-stairs, and had departed with much shouting 
of amateur link-men, and clapping to of carriage 
steps, and rumbling of wheels, the privileged guests 
were shown into the dining-room, brilliant with a 
profusion of lights, and gay with hothouse flowers, 
where a very substantial repast awaited them. 
Alfred Trescott was there, of course, and Carlo 
Bensa, of whose steady unobtrusive services as 
accompanyist and conductor, my lady made ample 
acknowledgment. An invitation to remain and sup 
had also been given to Madame Boschka, but that 
lady had excused herself, on the ground that she 
had to start early the following morning on a pro- 
fessional tour through " BKreland'* (that being, it 
seems, Wallachian for the Emerald Isle), and had 
majestically departed, wrapped in furs by the 
hands of her assiduous attendant. There remained, 
besides Alfred and Bensa, Mrs. Dawson, Geral- 
dine O'Brien, a very deaf dowager with two pale 
daughters, Arthur Skidley, Walter Charlewood, 
two or three young officers whom he had pressed 
into the service, and the colonel commanding 
Walter's regiment. Colonel Eose was an old 
Indian officer, tall, dry, and brown, and had been 
especially invited to join what Lady Popham de- 
lighted to call her " artist's petit soupevy^ on the 
strength of his playing the flute and being a great 
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amateur of music The supper progressed merrily. 
As the champagne began to exhilarate the party, 
complim^its more and more flattering, and pre- 
dictions of future glory, flew about Alfred Tres- 
cott's delighted ears. He was to be the Paganini 
of the day, he was to charm the metropolis and 
amaze the country. In the middle of the feast, 
a servant brought in a large mysterious packet and 
laid it before my lady. The brisk old woman rose 
up in her place, and calling on the company to 
charge their glasses, made a speech proposing the 
health of her young friend Alfred Trescott, whose 
genius had that eveliing ^stranoed them all. The 
proceeding was a rather prononci <me, and one or 
two of the guests looked a Iktle astcmished at my 
lady's eloquence. But she had long ceased to 
regard any such astonishment, and, indeed, perhaps 
delighted to provc^e it. The queer little body took 
a great pride in what she considered anti-English 
demonstrations of this kind, although in the im- 
portant matters of life — such, for example, as a 
matrimonial alliance for any of her relatives — she 
would have displayed as insular a contempt for 
the foreigner as any blue-blooded Anglo-Norman 
of them all. Walter Charlewood, who was seated 
next to the deaf dowager, had the honour of re- 
peating my lady^s speech to her, word for word as 
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it was spoken. He was beaming with pleasure; 
for the deaf dowager was an earl's widow, and 
Walter overheard her say to her neighbour on the 
other side — ^as it is possible she intended he should 
hear, for the wealth of Gandry and Charlewood 
was not unknown in that part of the world, and 
the two pale daughters had been out five seasons — 
that that young man, Skidle/s friend, was exceed- 
ingly ^^good style." Then the mysterious packet 
was opened, and found to contain a very fine 
Guamerius violin, which Lady Popham, with her 
own generous little hand, presented to Alfred Tres- 
cott. The enthusiasm was at its height, when the 
door was opened hastily, and my lad/s butler, a 
staid, responsible man, came behind Walter Charle- 
wood's chair, and whispered in his ear with a dis- 
turbed countenance. 

" For me ? Are you sure ? " said Walter, rising 
and turning pale. 

^^ Quite sure, sir. Your servant sent him on 
here from the barracks." 

Young Charlewood left the room, muttering 
some confused and unintelligible apology to his 
hostess, and Lady Popham turned anxiously to the 
butler, who still lingered in the room. 

« What is it, Mitchell ? Anything the matter ?" 

" It's a telegraphic message from England, my 
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lady. Coining so late^ and all^ Tm afraid there's 
bad news." 

The sound of a heavy fall in the entrance-hall 
outside the dining-room made every one start to 
their feet and hurry to the door, Colonel Rose, 
prompt and cool, headed the party, and almost 
before they had seen what was the matter, he had 
raised Walter Charlewood in his arms, and laid 
him on a settee that stood in the hall. 

« He has fainted,'' said Colonel Rose. "Don't 
crowd round him. One of you boys loosen his 
•neckcloth whilst I hold up his head." 

"Where's my maid? Get some eaurde-Co' 
logneV^ Take him into my own room. Send 
somebody for a doctor 1 " screamed Lady Popham, 
excitedly. " Can't I do anything for him ? " 

" Nothing at all, but be quiet. You'd better go 
back to the dining-room, and take the other women 
with you," said Colonel Rose, unceremoniously. 
" He'll be all right in a few minutes." 

Lady Popham obeyed immediately. "You're 
quite right, colonel," she said, hurrying off. " We're 
doing no good here. Poor boy 1 " she added, when 
she and her female guests had returned to the 
dining-room. "He has had some terrible shock. 
What can it be?" 

" His father is dying," said Mrs. Dawson, "and 
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he is sent forto go home iirataiitlj. Sere is tthe 
telegram." 

Mrs. Dawson^ with cfaaracfteristac cantioii and 
coohiess, had picked up the tekgraphic despatdi 
from the ground where Walter had letit fall when 
he swooned. Hie message ran thns : 

*^ From John Stephens, Hammerham, to Walter 
Charlewood, — th Regiment of Foot, Dublin. Toctr 
father not expected to Tecover. Great trouble. 
Come at once.'* And it was dated 10.50 T.M. that 
game evening. 

" Poor boy, poor boy ! how awfully sudden,^ 
said my lady, wiping the ready tears from her 
eyes. 

Geraldine 'O'Eiren had sunk into u chair, and 
sat silent, covering her face with her hands. 

" It is a terrible shock forMalachi and Augusta 
on their wedding tour,'' observed Mrs. Dawson, 
in an aggrieved voice. ^^I hope and trust Mr. 
Charlewood had made all the testamentary arrai^;e- 
ments that he explained to me his intention of 
doing." 

Presently Colonelf [Rose returned, and the other 
men dropped in one by one, and TStood awkwardly 
at the door. 

" He will be better directly. Lady Popham," 
said the colonel. "Don't alarm yourself. It's 
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hickj^ as itlimgs have turned xm%y tibtt I happened 
to be hea^By for CharlefV^ood tells me that his father 
is dying, tmd he must start for hemid «t once, iand 
I can ^-ve him his leave withcnlt more ado. I'll 
take him "with me in my carria^ aiid see tibat he^« 
got ready to start by the first train. I hope :he 
may find things better liisui he fears." 

The colonel took his leave, and departed ^th 
Walter Cihaifewood, who sent in a ooaessage to Lady 
Po][Jiam expres8^lg his farewell to iher, and excuses 
for uol fseeing her ^agiuo. 

The deaf dowager made many inquiries ^ 
Arthur Skidley, as the latter attended her to her 
carriage. 

^^ This young man is not ihie eldest «on, then ? " 
said the dowager* 

^ No; but iie's his fatbei!^« lEavoiirite, and old 
Charlewood is one of those iniquitously rich fet 
lows wlio'J^ out 3zp handsomely enough for them 
all." 

**^ And those sort of people can always leave 
their property as they Kke.^' 

" CharlewDod can leave Hs just as he likes.^ 

^^Poor young manl TeH him, Mr. SldiHey, 
how flistoKSsed Jwe were about him." 

Alfred "Xcescott and Oarlo Bensa waUoed pnrt 
di the wajrto idieir respective >home8 ixs^her, idie 
s2 
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former smokiiig a cigar, and canjing under one 
arm the GhiameriiiSy which he told Lady Pc^ham, 
enthnuiastically, should never quit his side. 

^^ Deuced wet blanket that message coming just 
then, when everything was going so well, wasn't 
it?** said Alfred. 

<< Very wet blanket for the poor young man, the 
soldier/' returned his companion. 

" Oh yes ; but of course he'd have had to g^ 
it, anyhow. That couldn't be helped; whereas, 
without my having any concern in the matter, 1 
came in for a share in the nuisance, don't you 
see?" 

" I see. Oh yes, I see." 

*^ Well, you ain't over and above enthusiastic, 
Bensa," resumed Alfred, after they had walked 
some yards in silence. "You haven't said a 
word about the concert or about my playing. 
One would fancy you weren't best pleased at my 
success 1 " 

They had now arrived at a street lamp, the 
light from which fell full upon Alfred's face. The 
Italian stopped short and looked at him. 

" I think you have great success," he said. 
"Very great success. To say the truth, I was 
thinking of what you call the wet blanket. I am 
sorry. My wife's cousin knows these people well. 
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She will be grieved. Bnt you have great success ; 
very great success. Good night. This is my way 
home. Oh yes^ without doubt, great success." 
And Carlo Bensa walked rapidly away. 

Little sneak!" sneered Alfred, jerking away 
the end of his cigar, and stopping under the lamp- 
post to take out and light another. ^^ Little sneak ! 
He's jealous. So my friend, the hodman's father, 
is dropping off the hooks. Well, the hod- 
man 'U have all the bricks and mortar to himself 
now." Suddenly a thought appeared to strike him, 
and his handsome face darkened into a black frown. 
" Yes," he muttered, '^ I was a fool not to think of 
that before. The chances are he worit stick to it 
now he can do as he likes, but still — TYL see her to- 
morrow. Coming with all this fuss, and praise, 
and success fresh on me — ^and Bensa, whether he 
likes it or not, can't but say that I made a great 
hit — she'll acknowledge, at all events, that Tm in 
earnest, and disinterested, and all that." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

" TEMPORAinr insanitt/' 

Blank stillness without Bramlej Manor* Blank 
darkness, or at best a gloomy twilight,, within. 
Voices hushed to a whispering utterance, pain* 
fully distinct in the silence. Stealthy footsteps 
creaking hither and thither through the dim 
rooms. No sound upon the long stone terrace 
save the sighing of the wind amid the leafless 
elm-trees, as if it came laden with sorrow and 
secresy, or the ghostly echo of one knew not what 
voices, lurking in some angle of its antique flagged 
pavement. In the moist conservatories rich flowers 
drooped their heavy heads and died untended. 
Upon the unrolled gravel of the garden walks, 
here and there a weed began to peer between the 
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pebbles^ and to encroack upon the borders*. The 
last withered leayes lay unheeded where they fell, 
and the damp black earth of the flower-beds smelt 
like a. new-made graye. And but a few hours 
had sufficed to make this change, and cast this 
desolation oyer the prosperous mansion.. Walter 
arriying at night in the large resounding Ham- 
merham railway station,, saw Stephens's haggard 
face under the bright gaslight, and leaping from 
the carriage whilst the train was yet in motion, ran 
to him and seized his hand. 

"Am I in time? Am I in timet" Itwaaallhe 
could say, and in the giddy confusion of his head, 
and the noise and moyement around him, he 
seamed unable to comprehend the old clerk's 
answer. But. when they were seated in a cab 
together, and rolling swiftly towards Bramley 
Manor, Stephens spoke again, "fye met eyery 
train from Holyhead since L sent the telegram, 
Mr. Walter. Every one." 

"I came instantly. It was impossible to be 
here sooner. I did not lose a moment. Not one 
moment." 

"I know, I know, Mr. Walter. But it seemed 
to me to be the only thing I could do to hang 
about the station and wait for you. They had 
dome hope the sight of you might rouse him. 
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And I felt somehow that I shouldn't have been 
astonished to see your face in the crowd at any 
minute. Though I knewj mind you, that nothing 
short of a miracle could bring you here before this 
train." 

" What is it, Stephens? It came upon me like 
a thunderbolt. The last accounts I had had from 
home, all well and cheerful, and then, within ten 
days Oh, father, father 1" 

The lad covered his face, and burst into a fit of 
weeping that shook him from head to foot. 

"Hush, hushl" cried Stephens, clutching him 
by the arm. " For God's sake, don't give way, 
Mr. Watty. You don't know — I was to tell you — 
you must be a man, for the sake of your mother 
and Miss Charlewood. Heaven help the poor 
souls, they're in sore, sore aflBiiction." 

" Is my f ather^s case hopeless ? Are they sure ? 
Is there no hope? — none?" 

" He was alive when I left the Manor at eight 

o'clock this morning. But — ^I — I Oh, Lord, 

Mr. Wat, I don't know how to tell you, my poor 
lad. You must think of the others, you know, and 
look at Mr. Clement, how he bears up with all he 
has to go through 1 See now, Walter," added 
Stephens, as the cab swept in at the open lodge 
gate, unmindful of forms and ceremonies in the 
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solemnily of the moment, and speaking simply as 
an old man to a yomiger one — ^**see, now, you 
must make up your mind to bear a heavy trial. 
There's death in this house we're going to. Walter 
— ^your father has — ^has hastened his own end. 
He took laudanum last night, and never spoke 
after they found him insensible." 

The vehicle stopped before the portico that 
Walter Oharlewood had last quitted on his sister^s 
wedding-day; joyous, prosperous, rich in this 
world's goods, and the spoiled idol of indulgent 
parents. There, in the dimly-lighted hall, stood 
Clement. Was it Clement, this white-faced, hag- 
gard man, with sunken eyes, and deeply cut lines 
of suffering round his mouth? He stood quite 
still, and looked at Walter impassibly. The latter 
almost staggered as he alighted from the cab, and 
was fain to lean on the old man's shoulder who 
accompanied him. 

" It is all over," said Clement. 

«0h, Clem, oh, Clem I" The weak trembling 
lad fell on his brother^s breast, who opened his 
arms to receive him, as he might have done when 
Walter was a petted wayward child, and would 
come in their school-days to his elder brother 
for comfort or protection. The action loosed the 
pent-up fountain of his own tears, and for a while 
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tlie two joimg man adbbed in each other^s ann% 
and thosft \rbo stood, hy kept a revearent silence in 
presence of diat aacred sorrow. Bat Penelope 
liad heard the cab stop, and eame stealing doiinih 
stairs ; and at her footstep Clement roosed him- 
aelf, and whispered Walter to he braye and strong)^ 
for the sake of the mothcx and. sister, left now to 
tbeor solfi pcoteddon and care^. The three young 
people; q>oke together in whispers for a few 
minutes after the^ first sad greetings*. Their 
aiotiber had fallen into a heavy slumber ; but the 
moment she woke,^ Walter must go to her. As 
ihey turnip to leave the hall, Clement put his 
hand on the clerk's shoulder. 

" Stephens,** he said, " I beg you to go and have 
some food and a glass of wine. It is prepared for 
you, and you need it greatly. Since early morning 
you have eaten nothing." 

Stephens looked after his young master as he 
walked away. 

"He forgets nobody; nobody — ^but himself," 
said the old man. " Well, I hope the others '11 
remember him. There are people in this world 
who are apt to think little of them that don't 
think much of themselves. More's the pity." 

The wretched story that met Walter's ears was 
soon told*. On the night of Clement's visit to 
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HazlehxErat^. he kad. found the hcmsehold in alarm 
and horror' on hisr return, lumid. Hia: father had 
been found, in an arm-chair im his oyhol room in- 
sensible^ and with a phial contauiing laudajinm 
ijing near hinL. He wsls still breathings but spite 
of all- efforts to rouse* him^ and the prompt attsn* 
turn of Dr. Bvett and another physidaiy who were 
sent for instantly^ he never ralUed or became oo»- 
sdous mora He had drank much more win&thati 
evening* than usual, as was* proved by the nearly 
emptied decanter left on tiie dihing-table. Bbd 
he taken the poison by mistake^ and being already 
in a state of seminstupor from^ the effects of the 
wine? Or was^the act done knowingly, and with 
a full consciousness of Ihe obtain death that must 
ensue? No one could say positively. Clement 
explained to their old friend and medical attendant^ 
Dr. Brett, that his father^s mind had been for 
some days strained and racked by anxiety, and 
that the news of their business prospects received 
that day had been increasingly gloomy and discou- 
raging. The doctors looked at each other and 
nodded gravely. Their skill, powerless to restore 
that motionless figure on the bed^ with the hand- 
some massive features^ expressive in. their stillness 
of profound eternal rest^ was needed for the poor 
bereaved wife, who feil front one: fit of shrieking 
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hysterics into another, nntil natme was exhausted, 
and she sank into a heavy sleep Aat lasted nntQ 
late into the evening of Waltei^s airivaL 

In the wretched days that ensned, and as the 
terrible troth dawned on the family — to Clement 
it had become already i^parent — that in addition 
to the grief of Mr. Charlewood's death and the 
added horror and misery caused by the manner of 
ity they would have to face commercial ruin and 
disgrace, it was curious to behold the different 
ways in which these different human beings, all 
united by ties of affection, and aU dwelling toge- 
ther in the closest familiarity, bore their lot. 

After the first transport of genuine sorrow for 
his father^s death, and as the prospect of the 
future began to unfold before him, the intense 
egotism of Walter^s character — an egotism fostered 
by years of flattery and blind indulgence — dis- 
played itself painfully. He would sit for hours 
over the fire in his mother^s boudoir, sometimes 
silent and sullen, sometimes loudly bewailing his 
fate, always weakly craving for expressions of 
peculiar sympathy for his misfortunes. His 
mother, although she sometimes had an uneasy 
sense of his failure to appreciate Clement's noble 
self-forgetfulness, still could rouse herself from 
her own deep despondent affliction to soothe her 
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petted bo/s feelings by all the means in her 
power. She would listen with the utmost patience 
and sympathy to his account of the ** swells" who 
delighted in his society, and the light of whose 
countenance woidd now be lost to him. By whose 
fault? By whose? 

Little mention was made among them of Au- 
gusta. A letter had been despatched to her, 
saying that Mr. Charlewood was very ill, and that 
no hope was entertained of his recovery, and close 
after that another announcing his death. The 
newly married couple would be in Bome by the 
time the letters reached them. 

" Poor child," said Mrs. Charlewood, with a sob, 
*4t^s an awful blow to come upon her in her 'oney- 
moon. Breaking it all up, and bringing her back 
to a 'ouse of mourning like this." 

Penelope Charlewood was not gentle by nature 
or habit, but she did strive to subdue the abrupt- 
ness of her manner towards her bereaved mother, 
as she answered, ^^ Mamma, would it grieve you 
very much if Augusta did not hurry back to Eng- 
land at once?" 

** Well, love, I don't know that she could do any 
good 'ere. You know poor Ghissy was never much 
*and at 'elping in trouble." 

And then Penelope perceived that her mother 
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knew Mrs. Malachi Dawflon mffidentlj well noi 
to reckon lucgdlj npon any comfort or synqwdij 
to be derived from that flensitiye yonnglady. 

Meanwhile;, it became evident to Clement tfaitt 
the disaster which had overtaken their house was 
of a nature that forbade any heps jof jretrierfdL 
All must go. If otren by abandoning everydiing 
the firm could ccHue ont of the roiniree land dav 
from debt, he would not complain. JBut that con** 
solation wasnot to be his. The inore he examined 
into the state of the firm's affairs^ the more h<qp&> 
less it appeared to be to save anything irom the 
wreck, and he found that his father had Uumched 
into many dangerous speculations unknown to 
him. 

I have said that Mr. Charlewood was fond of 
power and jealous of it, and this feeling had 
shown itself lately in a growing tendency to keep 
Olement in a subordinate position in all Ihdbr 
business relations, and even occasionally to act in 
direct opposition to his son's expressed opinion. 

Clement brdke the truth to his mother as gently 
as ho could. He and Penelope had already talked 
openly together "of their circumstances. YThen 
Mrs. Charlewood learned that she would have to 
leave Bramley Manor, to resign the luxuries to 
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which she had of late years been accustomed, and 
perhaps to sink into a poverty :giei^ter than she 
had ever known in her life, fihe bore the tidings 
with BO little apparent depression as !to astonish her 
children. 

^ Law I my dears," she said^ ^' don't it all seem 
like dust in the balance^ the money and the finery, 
when real affliction comes upon us ? I£ he had 
been spared to us, I dare say I might have fretted 
over all this loss, and the come-down in the world, 
but now it don't seem as if anythii^ like that 
was worth thinking about." 

But for her children she grieved heartily^ 
Walter was obliged to confess to his brother that 
he owed already considerable sums <ef money in 
Dublin. 

^^I'm very sorry for it, Wat. Yowr allowance 
was a very ample one. However, Tm not going 
to reproach you. Of coarse we must see about 
the sale of your commission at •once, and also get 
rid of your horses, and whatever valuables there 
may be belon^ng to you. I should think tiiat 
would realise more than enough to cover what 
you owe." 

^^And what ami to do then?" 

«Do,Wattyl" 
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*^ Of coone the debts of honour must be paicL 
I had a run of bad luck at loo, and that cleaned 
mo out awfully. But as to the others — ^well, the 
tradesmen took the risk ; and if other folks loee 
thousands, they might make up their minds to looe 
twenties. Especially as the/re a rascally lot, and 
cliarged me two hundred per cent more than the 
things were worth, just for the month or two's 
cwdit.'' 

"Walter,** said his brother, sternly, "let me 
hear no more of that cant. I don't do you the 
injustice to suppose that it comes from your heart. 
I understand perfectly from whom you thought- 
lessly imitate it And I know, too, how you esti- 
mato tlioso from whom you have caught it. The 
friends of Walter Charlewood rich who. would 
give the cold shoulder to Walter Charlewood poor, 
1 think you and I are both able to put down at 
theii* piH>per value. But our just debts must be 
paid as far as we are able, even though we have to 
sell the coat off our backs." 

Walter was subdued by Ins brother^s determined 
manner, and said no more. But he complained so 
bitterly to his mother of Clement's settling every- 
tliing as he chose, and giving him no voice in the 
matter, that Mrs. Charlewood ventured to speak 
timidly to her eldest son, and to sound him as to the 
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possiblKty of the sale of Walter^s commission being 
avoided. But Clement showed her at once, and 
conclusively, the complete fallacy of any such 
idea. 

"Dear mother," he said, **if Wat could not 
manage to keep out of debt with the liberal allow- 
ance my father made him, do you suppose it is 
possible that he can live on his pay I No, no: 
it is out of the question, believe me. I will do 
all I can to make things fall as lightly on him 
as possible ; but he must make up his mind to earn 
his bread now. There is no help for it.'* 

There was no help for it. But Walter, beginning 
to make the astonishing and painful discovery — 
doubly painful when made so late — that the course 
of events shaped themselves without the smallest 
reference to his comfort and convenience, indulged 
in peevish grumblings against his brother, finding 
that more satisfactory and less absurd than to 
accuse the universe in general. 

Once Penelope being present at one of these 
ebullitions, broke out into one of her old sharp 
stinging moods, and told Walter so many truths, 
conveyed with such searching, keen-edged words, 
that Mrs. Charlewood interposed to shield Walter 
from the storm he had provoked. 

VOL. II. T 
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^ There, there^ PCTny,"* said the pocw, fooBsli^ 
kindly woman, ^dcnft be 'ard on jonr brotiiery 
love. If we can say nothing but 'arsh things to 
each other nowy it is a sad, sad case." 

^What things does he say of Clement?" re- 
torted Penelope, casting a glance of withering 
soom at Walter, who sat by the fire half whimper- 
ing, half defiant ^ Heto whine and complain of 
the special hardship of his case ! Look at GI&ool 
He has lost more than Walter ever dreamed of. 
The firm of Gandry and Gharlewood was his idoL 
I don't say it is good to have idols at all ; but at 
least his demanded some nobler offerings than can 
be supplied by tailors and billiard - markers. 
Clement's heart is cut — I know it, I see it — ^by 
the downfal of the great name and honourable 
supremacy of the house. He worked to maintain 
it. He will give his last crust to clear it of a stain 
befoife the eyes of all men. He has borne, in 
other ways, more than any of you know, without 
complaining. His first thought all along has been 
for others ; but because he does not tear his hair 
and cry aloud like a spoilt baby, do you think he 
feels nothing? Walter Charlewood, I am full of 
faults, I know: I am neither meek, nor sweet, 
nor humble ; but, as Heaven is my witness, I would 
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rather cut off my right hand at this moment than 
give one needless pang to our brother^s brave, con- 
stant, generous spirit, by my poor, pitiful, selfish 
cowardice. If I were a man, I would help those 
I love. Being a woman, I can but suffer for 
them; but I will do it silently, and with some 
decent rag of self-control." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A OOUPLB OF LETTERS. 

The portion of my story that must next be told 
will be, perhaps, best presented in the following 
letters, the last of whicli was received about a fort- 
night subsequent to tlie arrival of the first at its 
destination. 

LETTER L 

From Mrs. MoJacM Daw^i^ in Rome, to Jfitt 
Ckarlewood^ at Btoml^ Jtiamt. 

**RonM, PUssa <li Sp^sw^ ^itik «( XiTnalm, 1#— >. 

^In my first hunied hM&tj dent in rqply to die 
swfol tidings thai just reoaved^ I feel^ wy <(lnur 
Pendope^ that I did not express niydetf sdBmndy 
at lengthy nor in any W9^ make <ldir td y«m siy 
> of naoL How^ indeedi ^i^«8 It pci^ftte %d <dd 
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SO? So terrible and overwhelming a shock, to 
one whom you know to be such a sadly nervous, 
sensitive creature as I am, naturally incapacitated 
me from writing with any self-command. But 
Malachi thinks that my nerves are now sufficiently 
strung up (by means of powerfid tonics and gene- 
rous living) to attempt the task; In the present 
state of sorrow and distress that you are all in, of 
course it was to be expected that you should be a 
little inclined to put me in the backgroimd, and to 
exhibit a very excusable selfishness in the propo- 
sition, which you make as coming from mamma, 
that we should return to England immediately. 
For myself (although I know I could be of no 
use to you, and, perhaps, on the contrary, should 
cast on you the burden of an invalid, for I do 
not think my health would stand a return to Bram- 
ley Manor under the present circumstances), — ^for 
myself, I say, I would hasten homeward without 
an hour's delay. But Malachi is, I assure you, 
very delicate. His little troublesome cough that 
you always persisted in saying was a nervous trick, 
but which I, alas I fear is indicative of constitu- 
tional weakness of the chest, requires a southern 
winter. You know, Penelope, my first duty is 
now to my husband. And how do you think We 
should bear to take possession of our new house 
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close to Eastfield, just ut this m^ment^ when all 
the cotmtry^is ringmg -with this terrible calamity 
that has befallen xst And Elai^tfield is i9o close 
to Hammerham, that "we should be in the Yery 
focus of it all. Eyen here we are not safe. I 
took up the GaHgnani yesterday forlialf an hour, 
thinking to distract my thoughts a Httle — ^for 
they all tell me that the complete dulness con- 
sequent on our present necessary seclusion is 
liighly injurious to me — ^when my eye lighted on 
a circumstantial account of the great failure of 
Gandry and Charlewood, with other details still 
more dreadftQ. I threw the horrid paper from 
me as if it had been a scorpion, and I had a fit 
of hysterics that lasted three-quarters of an 
hour. But, as I said, I don't blame you for not 
thinking of all these things. 

"Malachi is the soul of generosity. Some 
men, in the natural disappointment of finding 
the woman they had married but half as rich as 
they had hoped, would visit some of their chagrin 
upon her. He, on the contrary, spares no endea- 
vour to soothe my feelings. He sends his ten- 
derest condolences to you all, and trusts that 
you are endeavouring to profit by these severe 
chastenings, and to turn your eyes from earthly 
matters to the only true source of comfort and 
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consolation. If there is a sate of l^e fumitnce 
(how things can have jseached .such a pass is, J 
confess, a mystery to me; but, of cousse, Clement 
has managed for the best), I should Uke to have 
that little inlaid cabinet that stood in my dressing- 
room, and the Gobelin fire-screen. Malachi would 
wish them to be bought in, and will pay Clement 
whatever price may be agreed upon. We expect 
to be in England in the springs and then Malachi 
joins me in hoping that mamma will come and 
jstay with us for a time. Or you; or, indeed, 
both of you, if we find it possible to accommodate 
you together. Ah, my dear Penelope, if you 
could see the shocking idolatrous mummeries that 
go on here, you would shrink from your high- 
churchism in alarm to see whither it leads. I do 
wish that you would cdtivate a more evangelical 
tone of mind. Let me know what is decided upon 
for Clement and Walter. Poor Watty, it will 
come terribly hard upon him ; he was getting into 
such excellent society. And Clement never had 
any taste for that sort of thing, had he ? . Now, 
my dear Penny, I have tired myself and must 
cease ; althou^ I could go on expatiating on our 
great affliction much longer, if phyirical weakness 
permitted the effort. I send my fondest love to 
all. I hope you take every care of mamma : would 
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that I could be with her I But, alas ! the duty of 
a married woman to her husband is paramount. 
May Providence guide you all, and comfort you I 
" I am ever, 

*' Your affectionate sister, 

^ Augusta Davtson." 

Penelope Charlewood read this epistle from 
beginning to end, in silence ; gave it to her 
mother, who also read it in silence ; and then, 
taking it back, Penelope twisted it neatly and 
firmly into a tight roll, to which she set fire and 
held it until the flame scorched her fingers. Then 
she threw the ashes down and set her heel on them 
with a rigid, unmoved face. 

LETTER IL 

From Miss Flvkcj Hammerhanij to Mrs. Dawson^ 
Dublin. 

'* Hammerham, Dec 14th, 18 — . 

" My dear Mrs. Dawson. In reply to your 
letter of the 9th instant, I sit down to ^ve you all 
the information in my power. Believe me, my 
dear friend, that I sincerely sympathise with you 
and with your son, the Reverend Malachi, in this 
trial. I am sure that we should cordially agree in 
doctrine, and I regretted much that I had not an 
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opportunity of becoming more closely knit with 
you in the bonds of Christian fellowship. Papa 
was well pleased with the Beverend Malachi's 
views, and found him extremely sound. Would 
that I could say the same of all our afflicted 
friends ! But, alas 1 my friend, error is rampant 
among us (see Ephesians vi. 12). However, I 
proceed to relate to you what I have been able to 
glean by diligent inquiry, in accordance with your 
request. You ask if the failure of G. and C. is 
so total and hopeless as the world reports ? Yes ; 
I am led to believe that but a very small matter 
can be snatched from the jaws — if I may so 
express myself — of the creditors. This may well 
surprise you, as it does me. But I fear, I greatly 
fear, that much wild speculation and extravagance 
was going on for some time. To whom to impute 
the blame, if blame there be, I know not. There 
is much and sore trouble in Hammerham conse- 
quent upon B. and B. having stopped payment, 
which, indeed, they say was the immediate cause 
of the catastrophe of G. and G. Papa has himself 
been a loser to the extent of fifty-seven pounds ten 
shillings and sixpence in consequence of the panic, 
which caused a run upon a local savings-bank, of 
which he was one of the chief promoters. But he 
is strengthened to endure (see Psalm Ixvi. 12). 
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And, besides, ire are lead to beUe^w that he will 
ultimately get the money back again. There iras 
a sale of furniture, plate, carriageB, horses, pic- 
tares, &e. &c. &C., began at Bramley MaiK»r on 
Taesday last. Many influential fami&s here-— 
members of papa's congregation — h&ve expressed 
strong objections to the publirfly with whidbi the 
whole affair was managed. Th^re waB no attempt^ 
they say, to make the best of things before the 
eyes of the worid. A sale by private contract 
would, I have reason to bdieve, have been sootb- 
ing to the f edings of many of oar wealthiest 2»er- 
chants. G. and O. have so long stood at the head 
of our Hammerham mercantile world, that the 
blazoning forth in broad day of all these painful 
details — as if G. and C. had been little huckster^ 
ing tradesmen, who, of course, naturally miLst (ac- 
cording to the inscrutable decrees of an overruling 
Providence) be sold np now and then — ^has caused 
a good deal of annoyance. I went, as soon as I 
heard the first whisper of misfortune, to offer my 
services, as a friend and as the daughter of a 
minister of the Gospel. Mrs. O. declined to see 
me. Whi/y I am entirely at a loss to imagine ! 
The excuse she alleged was, that, in the first days 
of her terrible bereavement, she did not feel strong 
enough to see me. But that, of course, k obviously 
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absnrd. P. G. I did see. Alao C. C and W. 
The latter is much softened by mififortiuie. May 
it be blessed to himl I left him ja suitable tract. 
P. is as hard as eTer. At least she seems so^ but 
it is not f or TES to judge (Matthew vn. 1). But 
i^hat can one expect of a parson ^ho abandons 
her own parish church, ^here the Word is preadied 
in ail its purity, to seek after strax^ idols -with 
cdoured glass and canoes (I have been told they 
are lighted on saints^ days. But this I do ttot be- 
lieve), and «ermons that only last fifteen minutes ? 
I attended the sale at B. M. the first day, from 
motives of duty, and inspected everytkmg. I suf- 
fered a good deal the next day from^wsUed feet, 
not having sat down for mere than four hours. I 
grieved — ^I deeply grieved — ^over the evidence of 
profusion and worldly vanity apparent in the most 
trifling matters. Of course, my dear Mrs. Dawson, 
I do not object — ^nor does papa — to the due and 
fitting expenditure of wealth on articles -which add 
to the comfort of life according to our station. 
But what do you think of having patent spring 
mattresses on all the servant^ beds'? Every one of 
them. And the sheets linen. Ooarse, I am willing 
to admit (Heaven forbid that I should bear hardly 
on my fellow-creatures), but all linen, every ihread. 
I made a calculation when I came Tiome of the 
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sum that could be gained by the difference between 
the price of these linen sheets and good unbleached 
cotton ones ; and I found that five annual subscrip- 
tions to the Christian Reminder, and a Kf e governor- 
ship in Duckrell schools, might have been got with 
the money ! And then think of the souls of the poor 
servants I What can they make of their catechism, 
when they are accustomed to such extravagance ? 
C. C. has, I hear, accepted a situation as clerk, or 
something of the kind— managing man, some say, 
but he has managed his own affairs so shockingly 
that I should think that was not likely — ^to a 
builder^s business in London. He might have got 
something to do here ; but the family shrank from 
remaining in Hammerham. And no wonder! 
They leave to-morrow. I endeavoured to worm 
out their address from P., but in vain. Ah, my 
friend, the nether millstone is soft compared with 
the hardness of the unregenerate heart 1 I hope 
you have good news of my Christian friend, Au- 
gusta. Jane was much attached to her. It would 
be very agreeable for all parties if, when the 
Reverend Malachi and his wife return to England, 
Jane could stay with them for a time. She is 
ordered a little change of air in the spring. We 
are all going away (D. V.) from Hammerham for 
a short excursion ; but we are seven, exclusive of 
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papa, and it would be convenient for us to get even 
one member of our party disposed of elsewhere. 
Augusta would find it a great boon to have mj 
sister Jane with her; especially if the Reverend 
Malachi's parish is a large and populous one. I 
believe I have answered all your questions. It 
will give me great pleasure to hear from you at 
any time ; and to be the recipient of any charitable 
donation you may choose to make to the good 
cause. The Infant Bosjesman Baptism Mission is 
at the present moment in want of funds. Papa 
desires his kind regards to you, and 
" I am, 
" My dear Mrs. Dawson, 
" Yours in all Christian sincerity, 

« H. Fluke.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONFIDENCES. 

Mrs. Saxelby, on her arrival in Dublin with 
Dooley^ was met by the news of Mr. Charlewood's 
sudden death, and of the calamity — now known to 
all the world — ^that had overtaken the great house of 
Gandry and Charlewood. The tidings shocked 
her greatly. She had seen Clement on the night 
before she left Hammerham, and he then made no 
mention of his father's illness, or of impending 
disaster. Yet this was the very evening on which 
Lady Popham's concert took place, and on which 
Walter had received the fatal telegram. 

" It is true," said Mrs. Saxelby, musingly, " that 
Clement looked shockingly ill — quite haggard and 
old." 
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Mabel drooped her head wearily* 

^ Yott are pale to-dayy Mabel," said her mother. 
She held her daughter a little way from her, with 
both hand* upon the girl^darfc shining hair. The 
face she looked on now was more beautiful than 
that from which Ae had parted at Hazlehurst* 
There was more depth of expression in the grey 
eyes, shaded by their thick lashes. The contour 
of the cheeks was, perhaps^ somewhat less full, 
but the features looked more formed and sety and 
the graceful lithe figure had become developed 
into the rounded outlines of early womanhood. 

'^ You look better than when you left Eastfield, 
my child/' said Mrs. Sas»lby, r^arding her fondly. 
*^And yet you are working terribly hard here, 
too." 

^^ Yes, mamma dear ; but there isr all the differ- 
ence between free labour and the treadmill I My 
work here is done willingly, and there is hope at 
the end of it." 

The widow and her children were installed in 
the lodgings which had been taken for them in 
Kell/s-square, in the near neighbourhood of Mr. 
Walton's house. Mrs. Saxelby had already taken 
the colours of the people about her with chame- 
leon-Uke facility, and seemed to have forgotten her 
former doubts and objections to the theatre com- 
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pletely. She was never weary of listening to 
Mabel's theatrical experiences ; or of hearing her 
daughter tell, with very innocent pride, of the 
favour with which the audience now received her, 
of the practice she was getting, and of the daily pro- 
gress that she felt she was making in her art. But 
very often, and, as it were, in Mabel's own despite, 
the talk between the mother and daughter would 
come round to the topic of the Charlewoods' altered 
fortunes, 

" Dear, dear I " Mrs. Saxelby would say for the 
hundredth time, " to think— only to think of the 
Charlewoods' coming to be poor ! " 

Once, when they had been sitting silent in the 
twilight of a Sunday evening, Mrs. Saxelby ex- 
claimed, suddenly, "How strangely things come 
about in this world, don't they ? Fortune's wheel ! 
Yes, truly a wheel. And it turns and turns — only 
some people get shaken off into the mire, and 
never have a chance of rising again. Do you re- 
member, my dear, that day of the music meeting, 
and the accident ? " 

Mabel turned her head. Her mother could not 
see her face in the dim light, but her attitude was 
attentive. 

"I wiU tell you what made me think of it, 
Mabel. I saw that little girl with your cousin 
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Polly in cburch to-day, and it seemed so curious 
to reflect upon the changes that have taken place 
since you first saw her. Do you remember that 
day when Clement Charlewood — ^poor Clement ! — 
tried to dissuade you from going to New Bridge- 
street?" 

A little pause, 

" Mabel ! Do you remember ? " 

" Yes, mamma." 

" And to think now that that child's brother 
should be received by such people as Lady Pop- 
ham! By-the-by, I have never yet seen her 
brother. It is odd, considering that the little girl 
is to be apprenticed to your cousin's husband. 
How kind it was of Mr. Bensa to take her without 
a premium, was it not ? " 

This time, the response was instant and hearty. 

« Very kind, mamma. The Bensas are thoroughly 
good people." 

"Of course," pursued Mrs. Saxelby, "Mr. 
Bensa vrill pay himself out of her earnings, if he 
succeeds in making a singer of her. But, then, 
look at the risks meanwhile ! It is odd, though, 
that I should not have chanced to see the brother 
yet. I remember you mentioned these Trescotts 
once or twice in your letters from Balclare, and I 
concluded that they were quite intimate with your 

VOL. II. V 
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aunt's family. Do they continae to like Alfred 
Trescott?" 

"Oh, mamma," cried Mabel, hastily, "don't 
speak of him I The sonnd of his name is odious 
to me." 

" Mabel ! What do you mean ? " 

" I will tell you, dear mamma. I meant to tell 
you some time ; but I did not want to annoy your 
ears with the tale the moment you arrived." 

" But now that you have said so much, Mabel, 
you must say more," said Mrs. Saxelby, nervously. 
Mabel rose and paced about the room. 

"Oh, don't frighten yourself, mamma dear," 
she said. " It was an annoyance — a great annoy- 
ance to me. But it is not worth distressing our- 
selves about further. The day before you arrived, 
Mr. Alfred Trescott did me the honour to ask me 
to marry him." 

" To marry him ! Him ! I never heard such 
presumption." 

" I do not know, mamma, that I have any right 
to say so." 

" Don't tell me, Mabel. A low, vulgar, worth- 
less fellow. I remember so well what Clement 
Charlewood said to me of him long ago. Oh, it 
puts me past all patience! This is the conse- 
quence of being mixed up with such people. Ah, 
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Mabel, Mabel, I wish you had stayed at Eastfield, 
or done anything rather than this.'* 

Mrs, Saxelb/s unstable mind was already 
veering round again to the opposite opinion to 
that which she had begun to entertain respecting 
her daughter's line of conduct. 

" But tell me what he said," she continued. ' 
"I need not ask how you answered him." 

"It was more the manner in which the oflFer 
was made, than the offer itself, that offended me," 
said Mabel. 

And then she proceeded to relate to her mother 
how Alfred Trescott, ^^with all his blushing ho- 
nours thick upon him," had come to her, and laid 
them, with a flourish, at her feet. She had been 
much startled ; but she had endeavoured to make 
her positive refusal as gentle and as little painful 
as she could. 

" I think you treated him a great deal too well," 
said Mrs. Saxelby. 

"Mamma, I had no right to resent his offer. 
And I wished to spare him pain, if he really — if 
he had any — if, in short, he were truly in earnest," 
stammered Mabel. " But on my answer, repeated 
more than once with what deKberate assurance I 
could command of its being irrevocable — I was 
taken by surprise and agitated — he grew quite 
U2 
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violent. I think I should have been frightened, 
had he not made me angry by something he said. 
But you know strong indignation drives out fear." 
" Insolent wretch 1 What did he say ? " 

" Oh, some coarse insulting words about — about 
— I hate to repeat them, even to you. He said that 
• he supposed that I looked for riches, but that now 
I might find myself mistaken ; for that Mr, Cle- 
ment Charlewood — he spoke the name openly — 
would be shortly left independent and wealthy by 
his father's death, and that it was very unlikely 
he would still think of me. I bade him instantly 
leave my presence, and never dare to speak to me 
again. Then he changed his mood, and threw 
himself into a wild state of excitement, imploring 
my pardon, and tryuig to fall on his knees before 
me. But I could endure no more. I left him 
without another word, and I have not seen him 
since." 

Mrs. Saxelby poured out the vials of her wrath 
upon Alfred Trescott. It was a ladylike and not 
very terrible wTath; but it was real. Will not 
even a timid barn-door hen cluck and peck, 
and beat her wings, if one offers to molest her 
chickens ? 

A short time after this conversation. Carlo 
Bensa informed them that Miss O'Brien was 
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going abroad. Mrs. Dawson was to meet her 
son and his bride at Nice on their homeward 
journey, Miss O'Brien was going with her aunt, 
and they would all return to England together. 
Lady Popham would depart for London in a few 
weeks, and young Trescott was to accompany his 
patroness to the metropolis. Such was the news 
that the singing-master brought from Merrion- 
square. 

"Hum, going abroad?" said Mrs. Saxelby, 
musingly, when Bensa had gone away. "Ah, 
well, I suppose that is all over now. If the 
Charlewoods have come down in the world as 
much as people are saying, of course Clement's 
match will be broken off." 

" Broken bff, mamma ? " 

"To be sure. You don't suppose that people 
like these Dawsons would think of allowing Miss 
O'Brien to marry a ruined man ? Penelope told 
me as much as made it plain to my mind that 
Augusta's husband considered his family a fair 
exchange for her wealth. But now, if there is no 
wealth 1 Don't you see, Mabel ? " 

" Oh, mamma, mamma, how hard it will be for 
him 1 If he really loves her, mamma, think how 
he must suffer ! " 

" As to that, my dear child, I suppose he will, in 
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a measure; but I dare say it won't break his 
heart. Men get over these things with wonderful 
philosophy.*' 

Poor Mrs. Saxelby had not been able quite 
to forgive Clement Charlewood for the easy way 
in which she supposed him to have got " off with 
the old love" and "on with the new." It was 
true that Mabel had refused him. Of course, 
that was quite true ; but Clement ought to have 
pined and persevered a great deal longer, if even 
it would not more have become him to refuse con- 
solation from that time forth for evermore. 

Mabel said no further word on the subject, 
but her thoughts were busied with it often. Ay, 
often when her lips were mechanically uttering 
the words of her stage part, or her eyes were 
mechanically conning her task for the evening. 

" / would not have abandoned him, though ten 
times his present ruin had befallen him, if — ^if I 
had been his affianced wife." So ran her medita- 
tions. " I would have been proud and happy to 
stand by his side in the face of all the world, even 
though we two had stood alone, hand in hand. 
It must be so sweet to give everything to one 
whom we love ! " 

She started as a recollection pierced her. This 
sweetness of self-sacrifice, the joy of this lavish 
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offering, she had denied to Clement Gharlewood. 
He had once longed to give up everything for her 
sake. He had been ready and willing to take her 
hand, and, if need were, ta stand singly by her 
side before the eyes of all men. Her pride had 
repulsed the offer. She could not stoop to accept 
everything from his hand. 

" Ah ! but then I did not — did not — love him." 

Not then I Not tfien, Mabel I 

It is said, sometimes, that the inner life of the 
soul is not measured by the progress of time as is 
the outer life of the body; that we may pass 
through years of experience in one brief hour. Is 
it not, rather, that the results of that inner life are 
made apparent to our consciousness suddenly, and 
that the process by which the results are attained 
escapes us? No human eye can perceive the 
growth of the humblest weed. You may watch, 
and watch incessantly; no movement is percep- 
tible. But all the time the sim shines, the dew 
falls, the winds breathe, and, on a sudden, lol 
there is the perfect flower! And we say, "It 
seems to have arisen by magic." But there is no 
magic in the matter. 

In the breast of Alfred Trescott, rage, disap- 
pointment, wounded vanity, and bitter burning 
jealousy, struggled with some feeling that he called 
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love, and that made him more than ever desirons 
of winning the haughty girl who had so decisiTely 
and, as he thought, contemptuously rejected him. 
It mattered not that Mabel's manner, though cold, 
had been gentle and courteous, until her pride and 
womanhood had been outraged by his coarse allu- 
sion to Clement Charlewood. It mattered not that 
he had allowed his violent temper and ungovemed 
egotism to lead him into extravagant demonstra- 
tions of passion calculated to shock and offend a 
young girl such as Mabel, past forgiveness. It 
mattered not that throughout he had thought of 
himself to the exclusion of any manly consideration 
for her feelings. She had refused him ; had bade 
him quit her presence and never dare to address 
her more. He was furious. But his fury was 
directed less against Mabel than Clement Charle- 
wood. His malignant pleasure at the news of the 
ruin that had befallen the family at Bramley 
Manor was dashed by the thought that Clement, 
ruined and disgraced, might yet be lord of that 
which he, Alfred, coveted in vain ; and a revela- 
tion, made to him by Lady Popham, poured the 
last drop of gall into his heart, and filled it, even 
to overflowing, with hatred. 

Alfi^ed had now reached such a degree of con- 
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fidentlal intimacy with his patroness, that his love 
for Mabel was freely discussed between them. 

" She is led away by dreams of ambition, Lady 
Popham, but she will not easily find a more de- 
voted heart than mine," said Alfred, with well- 
acted despondency. 

"Ambition, indeed!" cried my lady, tossing her 
head. " What does the girl dream of? Does she 
expect to marry a duke ? Besides, that is not the 
question. She gave you encouragement. Strive 
as you will to shield her, you can't deny that." 

Then my lady in her indignation told Alfred of 
Mr. Clement Charlewood's visit to Cloncoolin; 
and though she did not repeat the exact terms in 
which young Charlewood had spoken of him, she 
said enough to reveal the unfavourable nature of 
his words. 

" I believe the girl has been playing fast and 
loose between you," said the angry old lady. She 
was raising a demon that she was powerless to 
guide or quell. How terrified would the foolish, 
kindly, impetuous old woman have been, could she 
but have understood for one moment the real 
nature of the spirit that glared out at her from 
beneath those black silk lashes, as she told the tale 
of Clement's visit to Cloncoolin 1 
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CHAPTER X. 

GOBDA CH00SE8. 

Alfred Tbescott left MerrionHsquare with a 
tearing passion in his breast, that even his practised 
cunning was unable wholly to conceal from Lady 
Popham's observation. 

"Poor fellow 1" thought my lady. "All fire 
aad feeling ! Nothing shall induce me to believe 
that he has not southern blood in his veins. Those 
eyes and that temperament never belonged to an 
Anglo-Saxon pur sang." 

The young man hurried through the streets with 
a swift foot, and a feeling as though he were borne 
along on wings. There was no f amiUar demon to 
buoy up his steps, but the evil spirit within himseK 
was strong to sustain him. He scarcely felt the 
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ground as he walked, and his face looked positively 
diabolical in its malignant beauty. The rage that 
possessed him, and that made him feel as though 
filled with an unnatural force, tore and burnt the 
body which it animated. It was literally as though 
a keen-edged deadly blade were piercing the frail 
scabbard that contained it. 

He dashed into the little parlour where his 
father was sitting at his usual employment, with a 
pile of music-paper before him. 

" Hallo, Alf !" cried Mr. Trescott, looking up, on 
his son's abrupt entrance. "What's the matter? 
Bless my soul, you look as if you'd been coramit- 
ting murder I" 

Alfred made no reply ; but the face he turned 
towards his father certainly justified the startling 
exclamation. It was quite livid — ^Alfred always 
grew pale, and never red, in anger — ^and he was 
gnawing his under lip with his sharp white teeth. 

" I want to speak to you, Alf," proceeded Mr. 
Trescott. 

"I haven't time," snarled his son, savagely. 
" I'm going out again directly. Do you suppose 
I've nothing to do but to maunder about all day in 
this beastly den?" 

Mr. Trescott's impression was that Alfred had 
been drinking. Absolute intoxication was very 
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unfreqiient with liim. Not because lie was tem- 
perate, but because he seemed unassailable by the 
vulgar physical retribution that usually f ollovrs ex- 
cess. He would walk away, cool and wary, from 
orgies that left older men prostrate, or flushed and 
maddened with strong liquor. Still there were 
symptoms which his father well knew and recog- 
nised, that generally betrayed when Alfred had 
been drinking deeply — the white face, the glaring 
eye, the furious temper, tigeivlike in its treacherous 
suddenness. 

" I only wanted to say one word to you about 
Corda, Alf.'' 

"What about Cordar* 

" I told you that Bensa had offered to take her 
as his articled pupil, without a premium ; and to 
pay himself out of her earnings if he makes a 
singer of her." 

"You did tell me; and I told you what I 
thought about it. I should say no at once. We 
don't want Mr. Carlo Bensa's kind assistance. 
Skulking little fox 1" 

" But Corda, Alf, Corda ! This offer of Bensa's 
holds out a prospect for her that is not likely to 
recur. The child is fond, too, of his wife, and all 
of 'cm '^ 

" The child's a deuced sight too fond of whining 
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and whimpering to strangers, and carrying tales. 
I have told you over and over again that IHl look 
after Corda; but Til do it in my own way, and 
at my own time, and I won't be dictated to by 
anybody." 

" Well, Alf," said Mr. Trescott, looking up de- 
fiantly whilehis lame side twitched nervously, "I 
don't see that much good has come, or is likely to 
come, to her from your brotherly love and pro- 
tection. We won't trouble you. I am Corda's 
father, and have a right to do as I like. And the 
long and the short of it ^is, that I have accepted 
Bensa's offer. I merely wished to tell you:" 

Alfred rapped out a fierce oath. "You have 
accepted, have you?" said he, glaring at his father. 
" What the devil have you been wasting my time 
for in jawing about it, then? It will be better 
for mej no doubt. I wash my hands of her. 
Whether you haven't made a little mistake in 
your calculations, time will show." 

Mr. Trescott shrugged his shoulders. " Here is 
a note for you," he said, "that I got at the trea- 
sury this morning when I went for my money 
and yours. They gave me your week's salary, 
but I expect I know pretty well what the note is 
about." 

Alfred tore the letter open, and, having ri^ad it, 
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tossed it contemptuously across to his father. It 
was a dismissal from his situation in the orchestra 
of the Dublin theatre, couched in a few severe 
words, referring to his constant neglect of his 
duties there. 

" It's a pity," sighed the father. " You might 
as well have had the money up to the end of the 
season. But I knew this would come. I was 
sure of it. Barker has been very waxy about you 
for this long time past." 

Alfred audibly consigned Mr. Barker and all 
his company to the uttermost depths of destruc- 
tion. " Did the fool think his twopence-halfpenny 
a week could keep an artist like me in his band ? 
Did he suppose J was going to sit fiddling to his 
trash of raw-head and bloody-bone melodramas 
night after night? Ecod, it's amusing!" 

But the laugh with which Mr. Alfred Trescott 
concluded and emphasised his speech was by no 
means amusing. It so little amused Corda, who 
entered the room in the midst of it, that she stood 
trembling and astonished in the doorway, with her 
eyes fixed on her brother. 

Her father called the child to him. " You look 
frightened, little one," said he, soothingly. But 
his countenance, too, was disturbed, and his hand 
shook as it stroked her hair. 
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"Oh, thafs the latest thing, is it?" muttered 
Alfred, glancing at them with a frown. " She's 
frightened of me, is she? Go on. You're im- 
proving her education at a pretty rate, and she's 
an apt scholar in hypocrisy and humhug." 

Corda broke from her father, who made a half- 
concealed effort to detain her, and, running to 
Alfred, took his hand and kissed it. She could 
not reach to his face, for he stood stiffly at his 
full height. 

" Dear Alf ," she said, " I am not afraid of you^ 
and no one can make me so ; no one tries to do 
so, indeed. I do love you, Alf ; you know I love 
yon!" 

It may have been the mere soothing to his self- 
love, sorely stung as it had been that day, or pei> 
haps — God knows — ^some throb of natural affection 
not quite deadened in his perverted heart, that 
made him stoop and kiss her. The child threw 
her arms around his neck, and pressed him to her 
breast with all her feeble power. "There's my 
own Alf," she said, in her quamt grave way, 
though her lips quivered and the tears were 
shining in her eyes. " You mil be good, won't 
you, Alf dear?" 

" Look here, pussy-cat,'* said her brother, sud- 
denly. " I want to speak to you." 
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He seated himself and drew her to his side with 
one arm about her waist, and his other hand on 
her forehead, so that he could read her upturned 
face at his ease. " I think you are fond of me." 
He checked her eager answer, and went on. " Now, 
I am going to see whether it's all talk or whether 
there's anything real in it ; do you understand ? I 
am going to London. You know that. Very well. 
There has been some talk of apprenticing you to 
Mr. Bensa. Don't interrupt me, father! You 
shall have your say afterwards. Now, Corda, I 
don't like that scheme at all. I'm not fond of the 
Bensas, and I know very well that there's no love 
lost between us. If you stay here with them I 
shall wash my hands of you, get rid of you, trouble 
myself no more about you. You know what I 
mean. No need to cry. Listen. If, instead of 
that, you go to town with me and the governor, I 
will look after you. I have high friends, rich 
friends, iwho can help me, and help me to help 
you. Now choose for yourself. I give you till to- 
morrow to decide. But, you know me, Corda ; if 
I bid you good-bye here, and leave you with the 
Bensas, it will be a good-bye that may last your 
lifetime." 

Mr. Trescott broke in excitedly : 

" I won't have this, Alfred. It is cruel. You 
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are torturing the child to no purpose. She cannot 
decide for herself. I — I must decide for her, 
judge for her, and think of her future." 

He limped about as his habit was when strongly- 
moved or irritated, and Oorda looked from her 
father to her brother with sad perplexed eyes, 
blurred by tears. 

Alfred ran up-stairs to his bedroom, whence he 
presently returned with a gay silver-mounted cane, 
and a pair of fresh delicate-hued gloves. He had 
arranged his long hair picturesquely, and had 
effaced in a great measure the traces of anger and 
excitement from his countenance. He passed 
through the small parlour in silence ; but when Ids 
hand was on the door Corda raised her face, which 
had been hidden in her hands, and said : " Alf dear, 
Miss Mabel is going to London too, isn't she? 
Should I see her there ? " 

The varying hues of the sea, when the wild wind 
drives the clouds above it, are not more swift and 
startling in their changes than were the expressions 
which flitted over Alfred's handsome, evil young 
face, as his sister spoke. For one instant he stood 
irresolute, his dark eyes blazing, and his whole 
mien that of one who was about to burst forth into 
some violent ebullition of anger. But he restrained 
the impulse. The straight dark brows drew to- 

VOL. II. X 
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gether into a black frown; the well-cut niouth 
writhed itself into a sneer. 

"Yes, Corda," he said, very slowly, and in a 
soft sweet voice that was unnatural in its tcme, 
"yes; if that is an inducement, I think I can 
promise that you shall see — Miss Mabel, if you go 
to London." 

When her brother had left the house, Corda 
remained silent for some time, with her soft brown 
curls bowed down upon her hands. Mr. Trescott 
continued to move fretfully about the room, now 
and again uttering ejaculations of impatience and 
vexation. At length he took up his pen, and 
seated himself again bef dre his music-paper. 

Then Corda rose and crept up to him. 

" Papa," she whispered, timidly. 

"Well, my pet?" 

" May I — ^will you let me do as I like ? " 

"I cannot promise that, my little girl. You 
are not old enough to judge what is best for you." 

Corda was silent for a few minutes, and laid a 
caressing hand on her father^s shoulder. Pre- 
sently a hot tear fell on Mr. Trescott's hand as he 
wrote; then another, and another. He turned 
and looked at Corda. The sight of her sorrow 
was imendurable to him. 

" Why, my pretty, my gentle little girlie, you 
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mustti't fret ! Don't cry, Corda ; for God's sake 
don't cry 1 I will — ^I-^ ^There, you shall do any- 
thing you like, if you only will not fret." 

She threw herself into her father's arms. 

" Oh, papa dear, I am so sorry for Alf . Yes ; 
yes, I know that he is getting dn well^ and dll that. 
And, of course, he is quite sure to succeed in 
London. Almost qpite sure, if — ^if he will practise 
a llttld more. But^ papa, I sometimes think that 
Alf wants somebody to help him to be good, and 
to love him. You saw that he was kind to me 
just now, although he had been in one of his 
iiatlghty passionate moods the minute before." 

" Kind to thee, my little lamb ! Who could be 
unkind to my Oorda? But Alf doesn't treat you 
Mrell^ Nor itie either." 

" I don't mind, papa — ^not for mjrself, that is. I 
know he does not really mean it. And — don't be 
angry with me, papa — ^but I think sometimes that 
he sees you love me the best ; and he may fancy, 
you know, that nobody loves him. And, papa, he 
is mamma's boy, too, isn't he? Poor mamma, 
who died when I was a tiny baby ! I never knew 
mamma; but, somehow, I feel so sure that she 
t\rould wish me to stay with Alf, and to love him. 
Perhaps — don't be sorry, dear, it's only perhapsy 
you know — I might not live to grow very old. 
x2 
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And if I died before Alfred, I should like 
mamma when I see her in heaven, that I lo 
bov, and stayed with him to the last." 

The sweet voice faltered, and the delica: 
drooped on her father^s shoulder, and h 
were mingled with hers. 

Truly Miss Fluke had found Corda an 
mising pupil, and had made many disma 
over her dark and unconverted state of mii 
it may be — although the suggestion is dou 
bold one — ^that there is a higher code of C 
ethics than even Miss Fluke's — a code whi 
some echo in every human heart, and whos 
law is Love. 

When Alfred returned home that < 
Corda, who had been sitting up for him 
own little room, stole forth to tell him th 
had consented to let her go with him to ] 
and that she was very glad. 

" The governor's come round to see wh 
of his bread the butter lies, has he ? " said 
"But, Corda, you shan't repent sticking 
You shall bo made a singer yet, if you've i 
heart on it. TU get you the first masters 
don, men who wouldn't hire Bensa to play 
paniments for them. You shall ride in yc 
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riage, and splash Bensa with the mud from its 
wheels, some day. By G you shall ! " 

"Hush, pUasBj Alf dear! Thank you very 
much ; but I do think Mr. Bensa is very clever 
and very kind, and I love him and Madame Bensa 
very much. Only, of course, Alf, I love you 
better, and so does papa." 

It had been a struggle for the child to resign the 
hope of a home with these kind people, and the 
prospect of being thoroughly instructed in the art 
she loved so well. 

" But," said Oorda, sagely to herself, as she took 
off and neatly folded her poor garments before 
going to rest, " being apprenticed to Mr. Bensa 
always seemed too easy and pleasant to be real. I 
liked it so much, that I didn't believe it could 
come true. I want so very much to do right. I 
hope this is right, and I think it must be, for — it's 
an odd thing, but I have always noticed it — the 
things that are easy and pleasant, and that you 
like best, are so often wrong." 

It was a hard saying for so young a creature. 
But Oorda's life-lessons were being learned in a 
hard school. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE LONDON MANAGEK. 

"Have you it on authority?" asked Mrs, 
Digby Wylde, the leading lady, in a deq)-toned 
voice. " Because it seems to me very, very im- 
probable." 

"To be sure," rejoined our old acquaintance, 
Mr. Snell, recently promoted to the position of 
second low comedian at the Theatre Royal, Dub- 
lin ; " on the best authority. Oh, it's quite cor- 
rect, you may depend upon it, Mrs. Wylde. 
You'll see our young friend's name in big Letters 
at the Royal Thespian Theatre before next 
year's out. And tliais a nice state of things for 
the profession to have come to, ain't it ? " 

Mrs. Digby Wylde smiled contemptuously. 
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" To me," she said, in her loftiest manner, " it 
matters little. For the sake of the profession in 
general, I own I think this kind of thing de- 
plorable — deplorable 1 " 

" Ah-h-h," exclaimed a stout old gentleman, in 
a court suit and powdered wig, drawing a long 
breath and nodding portentously, " I tell you 
what it is, ma'am, the London stage is going to 
the deuce as fast as it can go. The provinces, 
ma'am, the provinces are the home of the drama. 
I went to London for a fortnight during our 
last vacation, and I was astonished at the exhi- 
bitions they will tolerate on the metropolitan 
boards. By George, I should like to see 'em 
stand it here, that's all ! Why, they'd fling the 
benches at you ! " 

^^Umphl" grunted Jerry Shaw, who was 
squeezed into the darkest comer of the green- 
room, where this talk was going on one evening 
during the performance. "Aha! Well, it's a 
comfort for us who can't get to London to think 
of that, anyhow." 

Mrs. Wylde merely shrugged her shoulders 
disdainfully. She had tried one or two passages of 
arms with old Jerry, and — ^being by no means a 
fool — ^had perceived the unlikelihood of any glory 
to be derived by her frpn^ such combats. She 
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therefore preserved an attitude of armed neutrality 
in his presence. But the stout old gentleman, 
who was rather obtuse, did not imitate her 
wisdom. 

"Mr. Shaw," said he, with some heat, "TU 
trouble you to speak for yourself when you talk 
about people who carCt get to London. I beg to 
inform you, sir, as far as /am concerned, the diffi- 
culties have been all of my own making — all of 
my own making, sir." 

" Of course," said Jerry, in his sharpest tones, 
and jerking out his words in little short sentences ; 
" no doubt of that. You wouldn't suit the Cock- 
neys a bit. No more should I. You're too clever 
for 'em. And I'm not clever enough. That's a 
quare thing when you come to look at it." 

Mr. Snell stood by, rubbing his hands, and 
maliciously enjoying the duel — a very unequal one, 
save that the stout old gentleman possessed that 
mail of proof which Napoleon ascribed to the 
British army — he did not know when he was 
beaten. 

"Well," said Mr. Snell, "it's to be hoped that 
Miss M. A. Bell will prove clever enough, and not 
too clever. It's a fine thing to be a novice. I 
wish I was a novice. Perhaps a London manager 
would take a fancy to mey then,^' 
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" Perhaps he might," said Jerry, "because then 
there'd be some hope of your improving." 

"Ha, ha! Not bad, Mr. Shaw, not bad," 
laughed Mr. Snell, colouring scarlet through his 
stage rouge. " Tm never angry at anything you 
say." 

"Sorry I can't return the compliment. I'm 
angry at a good many things you say." 

"Oh!" sneered Mr. Snell, "if you're angry 
with everybody who doesn't admire Miss Bell, 
you'll have plenty to do." 

"But if I make friends with everybody who 
does admire her, I shall have a vast deal more to 
do. Why the devil — I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Wylde — why in the world can't you let the girl 
alone ? Isn't she as sweet and good natured as a 
May morning? Does she ever carp, or backbite, 
or say imkind things of, or to, any of ye ? I was 
going to say, ^ isn't she a lady to the backbone, 
but on second thoughts I won't trouble you with 
that argument," muttered old Jerry, finishing his 
speech almost inaudibly. 

"Mr. Shaw is of opinion," said Mrs. Wylde, 
majestically, " that his present hearers are incom- 
petent to appreciate Miss Bell's ladylike qualities." 

At this moment the call-boy summoned Mr. 
Shaw, and Jerry hobbled out of the green-room 
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without deigning to reply to Mrs. Wylde's last 
speech. 

" But is it really true, Snell/' said the stout old 
man, as sooa as Jerry Shaw had left the room — 
^^ is it really true that Allen has engaged Miss Bell 
for the Thespian ? " 

" I believe it is. I tell you how I heard it. My 
dresser is the landlord of the house where the 
Trescotts lodge, and he says that little Corda is 
full of some grand thing or other that's to happen 
to Miss Bell, and that she said she was going to 
London ; and my dresser says, too, he suspects 
there's been some spUt between that conceited 
puppy Alfred Trescott and the Walton party. 
But the little girl won't say anything about it, or 
can't. And I know, too, from another source, 
that Allen spoke very highly of Miss B. to Barker. 
And altogether, I should say there's no doubt 
that '' 

The tide of Mr. Snell's gossip was cut short 
here by the entrance into the green-room of Mr. 
Alaric Allen, the London manager, whose sup- 
posed approval of poor Mabel had excited such 
commotion in the theatre. This gentleman, besides 
being the manager of a leading London theatre, 
was also one of the most accomplished actors of 
his day. He was at present performing in Dublin 
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as a ^^star." And we may know positively, what 
Mr. Snell could only make a shrewd guess at, by 
dint of piecing together such scraps of second- 
hand information as he could gather, and which 
he was never deterred from availing himself of by 
any foolish scruples of delicacy or honour. It 
was true that Mr. Alaric Allen, lessee and manager 
of the Royal Thespian Theatre, London, had been 
so struck by Mabel's fresh grace and dramatic 
power, that he had offered her an engagement for 
the following season at his theatre, promising to 
bring her out with every advantage that the re- 
sources of his establishment could command ; for 
it was a time of peculiar dearth and barrenness in 
the theatrical field, and a novelty — above all, a 
young novelty — was being sought for by more 
than one enterprising manager. Besides, too, the 
only successful d^but, for a long time past, had 
taken place at the theatre of a rival manager, 
whom Mr. Alaric Allen cordially hated, and to 
compete with Dobbs, and to beat him on his own 
groimd, would be a very agreeable thing for Mr. 
Alaric Allen. Dobbs's debutante was a Pomera- 
nian lady, who, oddly enough, talked with a slight 
brogue, and who — ^her sp^cialite being rather the 
pantomimic than the dramatic art — ^had pieces 
written for her in which she invariably crossed a 
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nrine cr m nioimtuii totrent, or erensimplj passed 
farm bcmse-top to bcmsiMop on the slack rope. 
Tlus f eiau TCfr gncefolhr peif ormed in a very 
ainr cof^nixK; had tak)e3i the town by storm, and 
for a kiDig time had fafongfat large soms of money 
to Mr. I>obI]i5*s exchequer. Bot at last the town 
appeared to hare had ^soo^ of the slack rope ; 
and* as Mr. DoUk pathetically observed, even the 
tight rc^^e — for the P<Mnenuuan lady tried that — 
failed to poll the houses up agam 

^I think well do a little better than the Pome- 
ranian," said Mr. Alaric Allen to his wife, when 
they were discussing MabeL Mr. Allen's theatre 
was really one of the best conducted and of the 
highest standing in Liondon. He himself was a 
man of considerable culture outside his own espe- 
cial art, and he had an honest love for acting, 
which made him desire to present his plays to the 
public interpreted by the best performers whoso 
sen-ices he was able to command. 

It was settled that Mabel should remain in Mr. 
Barker's company for a couple of months longer, 
and should then proceed to London to commence 
rehearsals, so as to be ready to make her d6but at 
a favourable period of the London season. Juliet 
was the character fixed upon for her first ap- 
pearance. 
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"It's hackneyed," said Mr. Allen, "but there's 
nothing better. Above all, as you're so young, 
why the very idea of a Juliet under forty will be 
an attraction of itself." 

Mr. Barker, a good-natured man enough, and 
very willing to oblige his metropolitan brother- 
manager, had promised that Mabel should have 
more than one opportimity of playing Juliet 
before leaving Dublin. As he could not keep the 
young actress in his own theatre, he had no objec- 
tion to make her f areweH performances as brilliant 
as possible. 

"Well, all the world is going to London, I 
declare !" said Mrs. Walton to her niece. " There's 
young Trescott, and yourself. Fancy that rich 
old lady taking him to town with her. They say 
that she expects him to do wonders in the musical 
world." 

"And so he will, Mary!" said her husband. 

" No doubt of it," cried Jack. 

" We shall see," said Janet. 

" But our Mabel is sure to succeed," said Mrs. 
Walton. There was a unanimous chorus of 
" Sure — quite sure ;" whereupon Madame Bensa's 
baby, who was present, swelled the sound with 
gurgling hilarity, and crowed and kicked again. 

"If I do," said Mabel, between smiling and 
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crying, "it will be thanks to you all. Dd you 
remember the Arabian Nights story you told me 
when I first came here, Uncle John ? Well, but I 
am no such heroine as the Princess was. She had 
to toil up the hill all alone. Now, 1 have dear 
loving voices to cheer my way, and drown the airy 
sounds of taunting and derision." 

"I'm not sure," said Janet, musingly,- "that, 
although the way would be drearier) a woman 
might not be the more likely to coiiie td the 
mountain-top if she were all alone." 

"Well, cousin Janet, perhaps that depends 
upon what she wants to find when she gets to the 
summit. The magic tree has different sounds for 
different ears. And mine whispers me, waving 
its branches and rustling its leaves melodiously, 
^ Here under my shade is a rest and a shelter 
where you may abide in peace with the hearts 
that love you.' " 
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